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Feel the easy control—that's 
Ford's “Finger-Tip” Steering 
and Shifting! 


Why do people love the 
“feel” of Ford Brakes? 


Because they’re up to 
35% easier acting! 


Why are they up to 35% easier acting? 


Because they use part of the car's 
2B , - eine seme forward motion for stopping power! 
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“They'e partof the new 


Yes, Ford’s King-Size Brakes 
are “Magic Action” Brakes. 








You get smooth straight line 
stops at the touch of 
your foot! 


Feel that “Mid Ship” Ride 

cushioned by new “Hydra-Coil” 
Springs in front, new “Para-Flex” 
Springs in back! 












White side wall tires optional at extra cost. 


Feel those “Sofa-Wide” Seats—more hip and shoulder 
room, front and rear, than in any other car in its field. 


Ne Feel that safety of Ford's heavy-gauge steel r 
There's Ps in your future “Lifeguard” Body and 5 cross-member 
A j box-section frame! 59% more rigid! 
Feel that “Equa-Poise” Power from Ford's 
new 100 h.p. V-8 and new 95 h.p. Six! 
And you get up to 10% more mileage— 
up to 25% more with Ford's smooth, new 
Automatic Overdrive, optional at extra cost. 


The 1949 Ford 

has been Awarded the 

Fashion Academy Gold Medal 
as the “Fashion Car of the Year” 





ROOM WITH A VIEW 


From the Top of the Mark, glass-enclosed cocktail lounge 
on the nineteenth floor of San Francisco’s Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, your eye takes in a superb expanse of scenery. Spread 
out before you are the majestic Golden Gate and the Inner 
Bay area, Telegraph Hill and the Contra Costa shoreline, 
while at your feet lies the rich mosaic of a busy American 
city. San Franciscans, as well as enthusiastic visitors from 


BETHLEHEM 
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out of town, will challenge you to name another spot 
where refreshments can be enjoyed against so magnificent 
a scenic backdrop. With the Top of the Mark so popular, 
it follows naturally that one of the hotel’s busiest facilities 
is the elevators, equipped with Bethlehem steel elevator 
cable and always ready to whisK guests smoothly up to 
the ‘‘Top,”’ or to any other of the Mark Hopkins floors. 
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SERVES THE NATION 














The SHYRETTOS, 
World Famous Cyclists, 
give an amazing 
double-action 


performance! 


THERE’S AMAZING 


1B 
oF OW, 


in motor oil, too! 
Sound your “Z” 
for PENNZOIL 


/T FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication 
for safe warm-up! 


{Tf STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting protection for 
long vacation trips! 





At better dealers, coast to coast 
“Registered Trade Mark 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi) Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 





Our Spendthrift Government 


In the Federal fiscal year just 
ended, the Government shows a deficit 
of $1.8 billion. For the new year, 
President Truman and the Treasury 
Department estimate the deficit will 
total $873 million. But last January 
they guessed the deficit would be only 
$600 million—only a third of what it 
proved to be. They could be just as 
wrong this year. In fact, it is esti- 
mated the deficit might run as high as 
$5 billion. 

The deficit for the year just ended 
is past history. But something can be 
done about the present year. What 
about reducing Government expendi- 
tures to meet Government income? 


* * * 


Usually when the need for gov- 
ernmental economy is mentioned, it is 
argued that the time is not right. When 
the country is prosperous and tax re- 
ceipts are large, economy is consid- 
ered unnecessary, and when business 
activity shows a tendency to slacken, 
we are told economy is “dangerous.” 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney has said 
“Of course, everybody is against 
waste” but unfortunately little seems 
to be done to combat waste. 

That there is waste in our Gov- 
ernment’s operation—waste in fan- 
tastic measure—and that something 
can be done about it is proved by the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. This body, com- 
posed of 24 committees with some 300 
experts, did a long, tedious and ad- 
mirably executed job. 

The number of Federal bureaus 
and employes has quadrupled in the 
last 20 years. There were 570,000 Fed- 
eral employes in 1928; more than two 
million in 1948. (Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
recently stated that a half million 
employes could be lopped off the Fed- 
eral payroll with no decrease in eff- 
ciency.) The Federal payroll rose 
from $1 billion dollars to $5.6 billion. 
The national debt rose from $500 for 
each family to more than $7,500. 





* & 


It is true, of course, that World 
War II cost us $330 billion, and our 
population is considerably greater to- 
day than it was in 1928. This would 
account for some of the increase in 
our governmental expenditures and 
Federal bureaus. But not all, by any 
means. It is estimated that the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations, which 
President Truman has endorsed in 
large part, would not only increase 
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Byrd. He condemns a padded payroll 


Government efficiency but would save 
$3 billion a year. 

There is plenty of opportunity for 
economy, for instance, in more effi- 
cient methods of governmental pur- 
chasing. Government warehouses hold 
accumulated supplies that have cost 
us $27 billion, much of which, accord- 
ing to the Hoover Commission, should 
never have been purchased at all, and 
the rest of it could have been bought 
with greater economy than was exer- 
cised. 

In addition, Government depart- 
ments frequently buy beyond their 
current needs. The Hoover Commis- 
sion revealed that one agency had 
sufficient supplies on hand to last 50 
years! Even the storage of accumu- 
lated Government records runs into 
huge figures. There are sufficient to 
fill 3 million four-drawer filing cases, 
and the cost of the cases alone at to- 
day’s prices would be $154 million. 


* * * 


It is time to call a halt to the 
needless inefficiency in our Govern- 
ment’s operation, and the _ reckless 
spending spree that has been going on 
for too long. In the 150 years between 
Washington’s inauguration, in 1789 
and 1940, our Government spent $167 
billion. The present Administration 
spent $10 billion more than that just 
in the last four fiscal years—peace- 
time years! 

What the country needs is a 
“mandate” for some down-to-earth 
common sense, economy and business 
efficiency. The Hoover Commission 
has shown the way. 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
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an extra margin of safety 
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Between 
Ourselves 


Cost of Comfort: Your article re- 
garding the program in obstetrical anes- 
thesia and analgesia now in progress at 
this hospital (Health, June 15) was 
noted with interest. 

But one sentence “Cost of a ‘mother- 
comfort’ delivery room: about $1,000,” 
appears to have caused some misunder- 
standing and the hospital would appre- 
ciate a clarification. . . . Some have in- 
terpreted this to mean that the patients 
are charged this amount for the use of 
this service, which, of course, is mot true. 
No distinction is made as to who may use 
these facilities and many mothers are 
free or part-pay patients. 

Epwin L. Crossy, M.D., Director, 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 

Baltimore, Md. 


It’s a Pike Pole: Shades of Paul 
Bunyan! Where did you ever get the idea 
that the pike pole held by the man on 
your June 29 cover was a peavey? 

H. Dubey Fitz, Fairmont, Minn. 





Malak 


Quebec logging. Styles have changed. 


e@ @ The peavey has a spiked end, 
with hinged hook. The tool being used by 
your man is a pike pole, used to push or 
pull a log, as desired. 

M. A. Maxwe tt, Perry, Fla. 


@ @ A peavey has a heavier, shorter 
handle (4 to 6 feet), with a swinging 
hook and is used for rolling logs. ... 

GeorceE B. Turner, Portland, Me. 


e @ [ was vastly amused... . In the 
first place, log drivers usually wear 
tough, high boots, with calks, or pointed 
spikes in the soles, to prevent slipping 
on logs. Secondly, on drives, the loggers 
usually wear felt hats. Thirdly, I have 
never seen drivers wear gloves, unless in 
winter (and then usually warm mittens 
with leather palms). Gauntlet gloves 
would let in plenty of water. Fourthly, 
and certainly the piéce de résistance, 
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CHAMPION 


SPARK PLU « 


< America's Favorite! 


“Many hands make light work” is a practical 
rule of thumb on the farm—neighborly help- 
fulness a tradition. But the modern farmer will 
tell you that car, truck, tractor, stationary 
engines and other power farming equipment 
have helped most to increase farm production. 
That’s why dependable spark plugs are of para- 
mount importance to him—why he uses depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs in vast majority. 
This preference is unquestionably based upon 
better performance in every type of engine, so 
whether you are farm, town or city folk, insist 
on Champion Spark Plugs—the leader in public 
preference for more than a quarter century. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1 Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


USE THE SPARK PLUGS CHAMPIONS USE! 





Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALE. o + Horry Wismer’s fost sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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You've watched the lights — green, yel- 
low, red — which control the traffic on 
our city streets. But have you ever 
watched the “eyes” along the railroad 
tracks — from which the highway sig- 
nals were adapted — light up with their 


messages? 
On the railroads, the red — or hori- 
zontal signal position — says “Stop.” 


The yellow — or diagonal position — says 
“Reduce speed and proceed, prepared 
to stop at the next signal.” And the green 
— or vertical position — tells the engineer 
when the track’s all clear ahead. 

But these three basic messages of the 
signals are only “baby talk” compared 
with what they tell when two or more 
colors — or signal positions — come up 
simultaneously and in combination. 
Then, they not only tell the engineer 
what’s ahead for two or more “blocks” 
of track, they also tell him how to handle 
his train until the next signal gives him 
more news of the traffic situation up 
ahead. 

The trains themselves, as they pass 
along the line, cause the signals to re- 
port their positions to following or ap- 
proaching trains. In many systems, in- 
deed, they do even more, for they report 
also to the train dispatcher, watching 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. } 


Ever watch 


a railroads eyes 


light up 2 


his illuminated control board maybe a 
hundred or more miles away, just where 
each train in his district is, minute by 
minute. The result is that trains can 
keep moving — steadily, safely, spaced 
the proper distances apart. 

These signal systems installed on 
busy railroad lines are but one result 
of the unremitting search for ways of 
improving every detail of railroad serv- 
ice. They are but one reason for the 
railroads’ unsurpassed record of safety. 
They are but one factor in the constant 
improvement in efficiency with which 
the railroads are meeting the challenge 
of today’s high costs — with rates which, 
in relation to the prices of the com- 
modities transported, are lower than 
they have been since before the first 
World War. 








| that pole is not a peavey at all. It’s a 


pick pole. Also the logs are lying at 
right angles to the river bank, whereas 
it is the custom to pile them parallel to 
the river so they can easily be rolled in. 
I don’t want to seem critical but this 
picture looks faked. 

G. C. Sampson, Diamond Point, N.Y. 


PATHFINDER was wrong on one 
count. The tool is indeed a pike (or pick) 
pole. Reader Sampson’s other criticisms 
are conclusively answered in the follow- 
ing letter from the paper company where 
photographer Malak took his picture.— 
Ed. 


e e [Logging] styles have changed 
considerably. . . . When the timber cut 
was all large white pine logs, calked 
boots were a necessity. Nowadays, how- 
ever, when so much of the timber cut is 
in four-foot bolts, a well-calked shoe is 
less essential. The picture shows the man 
wearing a pair of semi-moccasin type 
shoes which do not have the heavy soles 
that will permit the insertion of calks. 
As to headgear, it is very common for 
the men to wear hats in the summertime, 
but on certain windy days many of the 
boys prefer to wear caps. 

The gloves are an innovation that 
has come with the handling of pulpwood 
and the shorter bolts. Considerable hand- 
work has to be done and they use gloves 
rather than get their hands covered with 


| pitch. 


As to the accusation that the logs 


| on the right hand side of the picture are 


not properly placed for driving, these are 
merely logs that have gone ashore on 
high water and will be rolled off as the 
sweep goes down. Evidence that we are 
ordinarily piling logs parallel to the river 
may be seen in the empty rollway of 
which the skids are still clearly visible. 
There is no faking in this photo- 
graph and its duplicate can be found in 
many places in the eastern Canadian 
forestland. 
J. W. SuTHERLAND, Manager, Wood- 
land Division, Canadian-International 
Paper Company, Maniwaki, Quebec. 


Work Standards at Catavi: In 
“Explosion in Bolivia” (World, June 15) 
you state that the Catavi uprising was the 
result of decades of unbelievably poor 
living conditions. This is not in line with 
facts. 

Workers’ standards at the Catavi 
mining properties are the highest in Bo- 


| livia and have been attained through the 


willingness of stockholders to reinvest 
their earnings and savings. In addition 
to basic pay, workers receive a bonus 
based on production, a Christmas bonus 
of one month’s salary, and a participa- 
tion in profits equal to 15 days’ salary. 
They and their families receive free hos- 
pitalization, . . . [and] recreational ac- 
tivities and free education for children 
and adults are provided. 

The company furnishes free housing 
and electricity to its workers and main- 
tains commissaries, where staples are 
sold at cost or less. Workers are paid 
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about $3.50 a day. Such pay goes a long 
way if we take into account that a 
pound of beef, which would cost $1.20 
in the U.S., is sold in the company store 
for 20¢ in U.S. currency. 
Ep Tacarpo, Patino Mines and 
Enterprises Consolidated (Inc.), 
New York. 


On Covered Bridges: Bouquets 
for “Our Old Covered Bridges” (Talk- 
ing It Over, June 29). It awakened pleas- 
ant memories. ... 


E.izasetu M. Anprews, Peekskill, N.Y. 


e @ Raised in the South, I’m not 
really familiar with the reasons why cov- 
ered bridges were built. Please inform 
ren 


P. N. Horst, Savannah, Ga. 


In The Covered Bridge, Herbert 
Wheaton Congdon gives the reason—a 
completely practical one. The bridges 
were built with covers “for protecting 
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Durable. Covered bridge, Weston, W.Va. 


costly framework against decay, thus as- 
suring greater durability, and to stiffen 
against gales.” The fact that many of 
them are still in good shape after more 
than a century of use indicates the prin- 
ciple was sound.—Ed. 


Road to Tolerance: Re your re- 
cent article and letters on the matter of 
priests leaving their church, most critics 
tried to impress you with their tolerance, 
while in fact they are incipiently intol- 
erant, momentarily ready to slide into the 
quagmire of bigotry. 

Nowhere is there much evidence of 
real tolerance, for most of us would con- 
vert all mankind to our way of belief and 
worship. We are not likely to study the 
religious precepts of other faiths for fear 
we may discover some grain of truth in 
them which we prefer to believe does not 
exist there. 

Not until Protestants and Catholics 
preach in each others pulpits by mutual 
invitation, without each making the 
claim that theirs is the true gospel and 
church, will we be on the path that leads 
to freedom from intolerance. 

A. Lincotn Lanpes, Collegeville, Pa. 
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HARTFORD 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 





On the spot... 


The loneliest spot in the world! 


MILES FROM HOME...in serious trouble... badly in need of help. 
And it could happen to you! 

Imagine the spot you’d be in! Strangers blaming you...stern- 
faced police hurling questions at you .. . that sick feeling inside 
that tells you you’re in trouble ... far from home and friends. 

That’s when you’d find out that it’s the service back of your 
Automobile Insurance that really counts! If you’re insured in the 
Hartford, help comes quickly. 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Claim Offices are 
located at strategic points in every state of the Union. Their claim 
service is competent, courteous, backed by the great resources of 
the Hartford. That’s basic Hartford policy ...and it’s instilled in 
every Hartford claim representative through careful training. 

TO FIND NEAREST HARTFORD AGENT OR CLAIM REPRESENTATIVE: 
Call Western Union by number, ask for“Operator 25.” (This service 
is available in more than 5000 communities.) There are over 15,000 
Hartford agents ready to serve you. They are located in practically 
every community in the U.S.A. ... in Canada and in Hawaii. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


























People 


and Places 





“It Isn’t the Heat. .. .”” Hundreds 
thrown on a Newark, Ohio, 
garbage dump by a hatchery as unfit for 
use, hatched out under a sizzling sun.... 
Chicago Judge Charles S. Dougherty re- 
leased all prisoners charged with dis- 
orderly conduct on their personal “word 
of honor” when the temperature reached 
102.4°.... Mrs. A. L. Lehr, Madison, 
Wis., reported the 7-month-old Christmas 
tree which her children have refused to 
let her take down “does have a cooling 
effect.” . . . Lancaster, Pa., strung out- 
door Christmas decorations along King 
St., with the thermometer at 95°, to test 
the winning entry of a contest for a new 


of eggs, 


dent, was badly injured in a fall from a 
barn loft... . Fire Captain Martin Sinat- 
ra, Hoboken, N.J., father of singer 
Frankie, suffered smoke poisoning in a 
Hoboken fire. ... Died: in Washington, 
Robert T. Barnett, 51, golf professional 
who taught President Harding. . . . in 
San Diego, Cal., newspaper columnist 
Forrest Warren, 71, who wrote a column 
six weeks earlier announcing his own 
impending death as an appeal for cancer 
research support. 


Life is Uncertain. A bystander at 
funeral services in Valparaiso, Chile, for 
a former Chilean naval captain was 
killed when an honor guard of sailors 
fired a rifle volley in salute. . . . Emmett 
Counihan, Oakland, Cal., stabbed him- 
self fatally while trimming his toenails. 
. . . John H. Hall, 55-year-old Wadley, 
Ala., Negro, was struck and killed on the 
highway by a swooping “hit and run” 
plane. 
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The heat-happy photographer got into the act. 


design. . . . Assigned to get pictures of 
New York kids escaping .the heat by 
swimming in the Hudson river, news 
photographer Maurice Maurel (above) 
gave in to temptation. 


People. John Boettiger sued for di- 
vorce from his wife Anna, daughter of 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
. . « Mrs. Oliva Dionne, mother of the 
quints, sailed for Europe to see the Pope 
and visit religious shrines. .. . Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, President Truman’s 
military aide, returned from a Caribbean 
cruise in a vile humor, told reporters it 
was none of their business if he had paid 
his own way, threatened to punch a pho- 
tographer in the nose. . . . The National 
Academy of Vocal Arts, New York, 
picked Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s 
voice as the world’s “suavest,” Winston 
Churchill’s as the “most theatrical.” .. . 
J. Vivian Truman, brother of the Presi- 
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Domestic Relations. Judge Fred 
B. Cramer, Hamilton, Ohio, awarded a 
divorce to a woman baby-sitter who dis- 
covered that when she was sitting with a 
friend’s children, the friend was out with 
her husband. ... When Sam W. Collins, 
Memphis, Tenn., went to Georgia to visit 
the son of his divorced wife, he was ar- 
rested and charged with owing $9,855 in 
back alimony. 


Natural History. A crack Cana- 
dian Pacific train was stalled for two 
hours west of Prince Rupert when the 
rails became slick with crushed grass- 
hoppers. ... Perce J. Spence, Baltimore, 
drew a $50 fine for disturbing the peace 
when his landlady reported he put a live 
lobster in the bathtub. ... A Truro, Eng- 
land, cow wandered on a railroad bridge. 
When a train approached, she jumped 
off, landed on top of a passing bus, broke 
her neck. 
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vote, 


President’s sister. She cast her 


I always thought Harry was a 
mighty fine big brother long before he 
became President.—Mary Jane Truman, 
the President’s sister, Grandview, Mo. 


President Truman is in better 
health now than when he first took office, 
except that he’s a little overweight.— 
Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Graham, White 


House physician. 


Common sense of the human race 
has proved an effective barrier to peace- 
ful and successful propagation of the 
Marxian Doctrine—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 


Our only alternative to world war 
is world law.—The Writers’ Board for 


World Government, filing a resolution 
with U.N. 


If an ancient Hebrew prophet 
were here he would not be boasting about 
the atom bomb but warning against prof- 
ligacy, sensuousness, drunkenness and 
selfishness which is the ever-increasing 
spirit of millions of our people.—Rev. 


William Ward Ayer, New York City. 


No time to cry, so go to work.—C/1O 
News editorial, commenting on failure to 
repeal Taft-Hartley labor act. 


I can’t believe that Congress .. . 
ever intended to confer on any union the 
right to control production and thereby to 
control prices.—Sen. A. Willis Robertson 
(D.-Va.), referring to John L. Lewis’s 
three-day-week for mineworkers. 


We cannot be just a little dishonor- 
able any more than we can be just a little 
dead.—Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief of the 
Army Ground Forces, Gettysburg, Pa. 


I am encouraged in my task by 
knowledge of the long friendship exist- 
ing between the peoples of the United 
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States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.—Ambassador Alan G. Kirk, 
presenting his credentials to USSR Presi- 
dent Nikolai Shvernik, Moscow. 


If I could drive like that guy I 
wouldn’t have to be governor.—Gov. Wil- 
liam Preston Lane Jr., Maryland, after 
watching Sam Snead tee-off in the Na- 
tional Capital Open, Silver Spring, Md. 


Englishmen aren’t cold and re- 
served because they do not speak to 
strangers in bars—they’re just plastered. 
—Nathaniel Gubbins, British newspaper- 
man, London. 


We would like to have good rela- 
tions with all the world.—Sava N. Kosa- 
novic, Yugoslavian ambassador to the 
U.S., commenting on Marshal Tito’s 
break with Moscow. 


I bet they won’t believe us when we 
get back home, but Ill bet both those 
places must be bigger than Innes’ Store 
down on Broadway in Wichita.—Seaman 
1/c Robert Bull of Wichita, Kan., after 
visiting Macy’s and Gimbel’s stores in 
New York while the U.S. fleet was in 
harbor. 


Most accidental injuries do not 
result in death, but those that do are 
obviously of a serious nature.—Federal 
Security Administration safety pamphlet. 


I get the impression that they feel 
that everything that was done in 1859 was 
bad and must be thrown away.—Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (R.-Mass.), pro- 
testing against major redecorating of the 
Senate chamber in the Capitol. 


I’m damned if I agree with anyone 
that there is any such thing as a gallop- 
ing recession or that we are going to have 
a depression.—Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
House of Representatives. 


We do not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment regimenting our lives from the 
cradle to the grave-—Former Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes, Greenville, S.C. 
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Byrnes. Ardent foe of regimentation. 
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“‘Flying’’ samples get *400 order 


(at a cost of $2.16) 


Salesman needed samples of a new cosmetic line to win out over his competition. 
Phoned home office, which Air Expressed 7-lb. carton at 3 p.m. Delivered to sales- 
man’s hotel 9:35 same evening. 800 miles, Air Express charge only $2.16. Collected 
$400 order next a.m. (Air Express helps you sell, as well as keeps production moving.) 





$2.16 . ..and this small cost covered 


door-to-door service, too. Remember, 
Air Express is world’s fastest shipping 
service. Complete, easy and convenient 
to use. Just phone for pick-up! 





Your Air Express shipments go on evéry 
flight of the Scheduled Airlines. Direct 
by air to 1300 cities; fastest air-rail for 
22,000 off-airline offices. Use the speed_of 
Air Express regularly —it pays! 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


Machinery replacement parts (26 lbs.) go 500 miles for $3.99. 
Gift silverware (2 lbs.) goes coast to coast for $1.50. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 





Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsi- 
bility. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 
without extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. And specify “‘Air Express delivery” on orders. 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns ond cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 











BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES.. 
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This coal pile’s a “POWERHOUSE” 


for 1,500,000 people! 


Photograph copyrighted by The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


Here’s a picture of a 200,000-ton coal pile—ready to put 
light and power into homes and work places of a large city. 
Pulverized and blown into the steam boilers of an electric 
generating plant, this coal will help make living and working 
brighter and easier for a million and a half people. 

Indeed, the demand for coal to be used in generating elec- 
tricity has more than tripled since 1930, in spite of hydro- 
electric developments and in the face of the fact that electric 
power companies now “squeeze” three times as much “juice” 
from a ton of coal as in 1914. 

Today coal provides power companies and other users 
with the most economical, reliable source of energy. And 
modern mining is geared to build up and maintain stock piles 
like the one pictured above. To keep the fires of America 
burning brightly, both now and in the future, the progressive 
mining industry is spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
on new and improved mechanized equipment and facilities. 


Modernizing America’s bituminous coal 
mines means replacing “pick and shovel” min- 
ing with power machines. Today more than 
91% of production is mechanically cut and 60% 
is mechanically loaded. And among many new 
preparation plants now under construction is 
one designed to wash and grade coal for spe- 
cific uses at a record rate of 2,000 tons an hour, 


Largely as a result of modernization by pro- 
gressive management, the American miner’s 
average daily output is five times greater than 
that of the British miner and his take-home 
pay is higher than that paid by any other 


major American industry. 
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The Cover. Sam Rayburn’s 
usual sparkling, friendly grin 
doesn’t blossom so readily these days 
—with good reason. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives is hav- 
ing rugged going getting the Admin- 
istration’s program through the 8lst 
Congress, with its theoretical ma- 
jority of highly individualistic, and 
sometimes recalcitrant, Democrats. 
For the story, see “8lst Congress: 
Half Way Point” on page 13. 
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This Issue. Whither hem 
lines? Are skirts slim and skimpy 
or full and round? What on earth 
will women be wearing this fall and 
winter? To see what the nation’s 
top flight fashion designers have 
decreed turn to Women, page 40. 
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Next Issue. Aug. 14 will be the 
fourth anniversary of Japan’s sur- 
render. For four years conquered 
Japan has, in effect, been ruled by 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. It has embraced Western 
ideas, made better economic prog- 
ress than any other defeated nation, 
changed from foe to friend. In its 
next issue PATHFINDER will examine 
the problems both MacArthur and 
Japan must face in the Far East’s 
uncertain future. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


CONGRESS WILL PROBABLY END ITS SCHEDULED SPECIAL SESSION on Aug. 17. House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas have 
told the President that they can't hold members in Washington much 
later than that and that he might as well abandon hopes of pushing his 


program through this summer. 


a vote on aS many controversial bills as possible and using the 
results, which are confidently expected to be uniformly unfavorable, 
as ammunition against the Republican candidates in next year's elec-— 
tion Campaigns. 


Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing and new White House assistant 
Joseph F. Feeney. Ewing and Feeney will focus most of their attention 
on health insurance, minimum wage, aid to education and other welfare 
state legislation. 


ONE OF THE REASONS FOR THE GRIM ASPECTS OF THE BLAIR HOUSE CONFERENCE last 
week was the sharp clash between Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson 
and Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson on the A-bombs-for Britain 
question. Acheson wanted to build a British stockpile as a front line 
defense for the U.S. Johnson opposed the idea and insisted that our 


long-range, bomb-—carrying aircraft can do the job. 


David E. Lilienthal sided with Acheson and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
supported Johnson. The President, himself, will make the decision. 


the nation's intelligence system, which will remove all but diplomatic 
reporting from the State Department. While State and the Central 
Intelligence Agency don't like Johnson's plans, Truman is backing the 
Defense Secretary to the hilt. 


WHITE HOUSE AIDE DR. JOHN R. STEELMAN HAS A NEW JOB. The President has made 
Steelman virtual czar of all Government contract-—awarding, with the 
idea of channeling Government spending into areas where unemployment 


and depression are most acute. 








policies of 18 Government procurement agencies, to revitalize slump 
areas. While plans are still in the formative stage, it is known 
that New England will be the first to benefit. 


in the steel industry labor dispute. However, Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service director Cyrus H. Ching has warned Truman that he 
cannot expect the same success if John L. Lewis decides to strike; 
that if the coal miners go out he will have to invoke the Taft—Hartley 
Act injunction procedures. 


Workers, have put in a strong new plug for a Secretary of Labor to re- 
place Maurice J. Tobin. Reuther cold-shouldered Tobin and refused his 
offer to speak at the Auto Workers' convention in Milwaukee. Through- 
out the steel negotiations Murray refused to let Tobin sit in. 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS ARE TRYING TO INDUCE James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of 
Carolina. Principal backers of the move are Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
Dixiecrat Presidential candidate in 1948, and Sen. Burnet R. Maybank, 
chairman of the Senate Banking Committee. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT JR. IS NOT INTERESTED IN RUNNING in the Senatorial fight 
in New York in November. The new New York Congressman has told ex- 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman and Robert F. Wagner Jr., son of the retired 


Senator, that he is interested only in the governorship of New York. 
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Midsummer Rush 


In a single week Truman deals with 
taxes, a recession, a strike, the 
atom and public housing 


Harry Truman has seldom been 
busier than he was last week. 

His activities covered economic cri- 
sis, a threatened steel strike, an atomic 
energy conference, foreign policy, public 
housing. And for the first time he aban- 
doned his role of happy optimist and ad- 
mitted soberly that something might be 
wrong with the nation’s financial health. 

Against a background of mounting 
unemployment and declining production, 
the President issued his mid-year eco- 
nomic report to Congress. Then he went 
on the air for a fireside chat to tell the 
country all about it. 

Candidly he noted the danger spots: 
jobless tipping 4 million, manufacturing 
off 13% from last November, output of 
all goods and services “slightly” down. 

Reverse Spiral. But he scoffed at 
those who cried depression. It was only, 
he said, “an economic change which is 
the result of the inflationary spiral that 
we were in until a few months ago.” 

The Truman explanation for the 
“change” was simple: “Selfish interests” 
were to blame. It was their influence, he 
said, which persuaded the 80th Congress 
to reduce taxes and turn thumbs down 
on his anti-inflation proposals. 

The Truman solution for the crisis 
was equally simple: The nation should 
spend its way out. Farmers should in- 
crease their output. Industry and labor 
should co-operate to boost production and 
employment. Government should expand 
education, health, housing, social se- 
curity, public works. All of which, he 
said, should guarantee a national output 
“well above $300 billion” in a few years. 


_ — = 
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Wide World 
About-face. On taxes and economy the 
President changed his mind. (SEE: Rush) 


“There are men of little vision,” he 
said scornfully, “who say we ought not 
to go on doing these things. They say 
they cost too much. They say we are 
wasting money. The truth is that an in- 
vestment in the future of America is not 
a waste of money... .” 

Because “profits and incomes have 
fallen,” the President abandoned his call 
for a $4 billion tax increase. But he did 
recommend that Congress approve his 
other standbys: the Brannan farm plan, 
a 75¢ hourly minimum wage, increased 
unemployment compensation, expanded 
old-age assistance, technical aid for 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 


FDR’s Way. Congressional reaction 
was mixed. Principal GOP spokesman 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio swung back 
with a charge of “dictatorship.” Demo- 
cratic leaders gave dutiful praise. Most 
significant fact seemed to be that Harry 
Truman had made his choice: 

His cure for depression, like that of 
Franklin Roosevelt before him, was defi- 
cit spending. 

* Steel and Atoms. Two days later, 
by simply being more stubborn than Big 
Steel companies, the President won a 60- 
day truce in the threatened. steel strike. 
He asked them to accept a “cooling-off 
period” during which a special three- 
man board could make recommendations 
for settlement with Philip Murray’s 
United Steel Workers (CIO). Some steel 
companies refused at first, but Truman 
kept insisting until they yielded. 

Secrets. In addition to fighting de- 
pression and a steel strike, Truman also 
gave the world its sensation of the week 
when he called 16 top military, atomic, 
diplomatic and Congressional officials to 
a secret night conference at Blair House. 
Later it developed that the meeting was 
concerned (in part, at least) with possi- 
ble British demands for a share in Bel- 
gian Congo uranium deposits, but for a 
while everybody present clammed up. 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson, De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson and the 
rest exited with a terse “no comment.” 

Before the week ended Truman had 
also stepped into two hot Congressional 
controversies. 

Aware that opponents of the North 
Atlantic Treaty might weaken U.S. parti- 
cipation, the President told his news con- 
ference that he favored speedy ratifica- 
tion without reservations. 

To prod the House into action on 
the Senate-passed bill to strengthen mili- 
tary unification, he used his new reorgan- 


ery apes BEET 


bow. 





N. Currier 


Quick change. Like Currier’s trend-watcher of a hundred years ago, Truman went from bullish to bearish as rising unemploy- 
ment, declining production dampened the optimism expressed in his cheerful economic report last January. (SEE: Midsummer ) 
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ization powers to prepare an executive 
order which would do nearly everything 
the bill would do. The House Armed 
Services Committee then started work on 
the bill’s less controversial features. 

With obvious satisfaction, he also 
signed into law the public housing bill, 
only major item in the 1948 platform to 
be enacted by the week’s end. 


81st Congress: Half Way 


Looking at the first session of the 
8lst Congress this week, the average 
American might well reflect that if he 
had been in there himself he probably 
wouldn’t have been able to do much 
better. 

It had been a session with few out- 
standing personalities, few notable ex- 
citements, few sensational achievements. 
Republicans mockingly called it “the 
Eighty-Worst,” in retaliation for Presi- 
dent Truman’s campaign labeling of their 
own 80th last year. But it was not “the 
Eighty-Worst” any more than the 80th 
had been “the worst.” It was just what 
Congress always is: 531 average men and 
women, faithfully reflecting the fears and 
prejudices of their constituents, trying 
to do the best they could with the world’s 
most powerful, most complex, most ex- 
pensive government. 

It had been the third Congress in a 
row which largely ignored the domestic 
wishes of the President. The record cast 
some doubt on his frequent accusations 
that Congress was to blame. More likely 
the discord might be due to a truism ex- 
pressed thoughtfully one day by Ala- 
bama’s Sen. Lister Hill (D.). 

“You can lead this old Congress a 
little bit,” Hill said, “just a little bit. 
But you sure can’t drive it. No, sir, you 
sure can’t drive it.” 





Pathfinder 


Leader. Scott Lucas had a tough job 


in an independent, rebelling Senate. 
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Pathfinder 
King-pin. Taft, as usual, dominated the 
activities on Capitol Hill, 


As doggedly as though he were still 
behind a team of mules in a Missouri 
cornfield, Harry Truman had tried to 
drive the 8lst Congress in its first ses- 
sion. With a stubbornness no mule could 
match, Congress had plowed its own fur- 
row without regard for his persistent and 
sometimes petulant scoldings. The 8lst 
had rolled up a record of spending un- 
matched by peacetime predecessors. It 
had also handed Truman a steady drub- 
bing on nearly every feature of his “wel- 
fare state” proposals. 

Last November the President was un- 
disputed champ on Capitol Hill. By mid- 
February he was on the outside looking 
in. The man who ran his 8lst Congress 
was QOhio’s bluntly able, bluntly honest 
Republican Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

Headache boys. For Truman’s leg- 
islative leaders—the Senate’s Majority 
Leader Scott W. Lucas (Ill.), Senate Ma- 
jority Whip Francis J. Myers (Pa.), 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (Tex.), 
House Majority Leader John W. McCor- 
mack (Mass.)—this brought a series of 
headaches which never seemed to end. 
Scott Lucas lost his control of the Senate 
program early in the game when the 
President insisted that the Senate plunge 
into a Southern-filibustered attempt to 
change its rules to prevent filibusters. It 
was a basic preliminary if any civil 
rights legislation was to be passed. But 
by the time it was over Southerners, led 
by Georgia’s shrewd Richard B. Russell 
(D.), had joined Republicans to write a 
rules change which made civil rights 
legislation even less likely than before. 

In the House, the Administration 
also came a cropper early. Hoping to 
break coalition control of the powerful 
Rules Committee—which previously had 
been able to block legislation by refus- 
ing permission for it to go to the floor— 
the Administration changed House rules 
to permit Committee chairmen to call up 
bills without Rules Committee approval. 





First to use the new provision was Dixie- 
crat John E. Rankin (D.-Miss.), chair- 
man of the Veterans Committee, who 
gleefully tried to force a fantastic, Ad- 
ministration-opposed veterans pension 
scheme. The Administration killed the 
bill by one vote. Rayburn and McCor- 
mack never regained complete control of 
the House after that. 

Coat-tail rider. From then on, the 
story of the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress was one of consistent indifference 
to Truman’s domestic proposals. Partly 
this was caused by the President’s own 
ineptness, partly it was due to a condi- 
tion summed up by Colorado’s big Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D.), triumphantly re- 
elected last November. A reporter asked 
Johnson if he ran ahead of the President 
in his state. “Hmph!” Johnson snorted. 
“A hundred and fifty thousand votes!” 

The narrow Truman squeak-in, sen- 
sational only when placed against the 
general assumption that Dewey would 
win, left many in Congress completely 
unimpressed. Most were convinced that 
he had ridden on their coat-tails rather 
than vice versa. It left them disposed to 
view with a fishy eye his constant em- 
phasis upon the November victory. 

The 8lst did pass a watered-down 
version of rent control. It did give Tru- 
man power to reorganize Executive de- 
partments, approved his first steps in 
that direction, a centralized Government 
property agency, a streamlined State De- 
partment. It did continue foreign aid pro- 
grams, although it trimmed them con- 
siderably. It did pass appropriations bills 
for the Executive departments. It okayed 
storage facilities for surplus crops, ap- 
proved the international wheat treaty. 

Stalled in one house or the other un- 
til a special summer session were Fed- 
eral aid to education, a revamped farm 





Pathfinder 


Senate’s lady. Mrs. Smith sought a new 
Republican progressivism. 
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Pathfinder 
COP boss. Wherry led a badly split mi- 


nority organization in the Senate. 


program, increased minimum wage legis- 
lation, a national science foundation, a 
liberalized displaced persons act, na- 
tional health insurance. Here and there, 
grudgingly, Congress granted Truman a 
few crumbs of the cake he asked for. 

Yet in its own way and on its own 
terms, the 8lst had done a fair job at 
what it was supposed to do. It had con- 
tinued a reasonably gradual transition 
from war to peace, helped maintain a fair 
level of national prosperity, supported 
nearly all the basic programs of the Tru- 
man foreign policy. Most significant was 
the Senate’s likely ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty; second only to 
that was continuation of the ECA pro- 
gram, even though its funds were sharply 
reduced. 

Behind the scenes, with his custom- 
ary good nature and inexhaustible store 
of tension-easing jokes, Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley worked valiantly to 
adrenalize Lucas’ and Myers’ faltering 
guidance of the Senate. His efforts usu- 
ally failed. In the House, well-loved, 
quick-tempered Sam Rayburn handled 
the Speaker’s job with the skill of six 
years’ practice, but vote after vote showed 
how shaky his control really was. Dili- 
gent cooperation from Majority Leader 
John McCormack and Whip Percy J. 
Priest (Tenn.) failed to increase the 
party’s narrow margins. 

Foes. On the Republican side of the 
aisle, on the part of those who held titu- 
lar leadership, the record was similarly 
humdrum. In the Senate, Minority Leader 
Kenneth S. Wherry (Nebr.) had to work 
with Lucas. Their feud, one of the oldest 
on Capitol Hill, made a rough legislative 
road even rougher as personal animosities 
frequently broke into the open. Michi- 
gan’s Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, no 
longer chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, supported the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy, but his voice 
was less powerful. 
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A few new members contributed in- 
terest, held out some promise of future 
achievement. New York’s Republican 
John Foster Dulles, appointed to succeed 
ailing Robert F. Wagner (D.) when Wag- 
ner resigned in July, would have only a 
brief time to prove his worth. Dulles said 
he would serve only until December, give 
way next year to a successor to be chosen 
at a special election in the fall. North 
Carolina’s tiny, sweet-tempered Dr. Frank 
P. Graham (D.) brought to the Senate a 
reputation as a great liberal, but the 
former University of North Carolina 
president had yet to show leadership. 

Of the new class of Senators who 
took office in January, outstanding in the 
opinion of most observers were two Demo- 
crats and one Republican: Illinois’ schol- 
arly, quick-witted Paul H. Douglas (D.), 
Louisiana’s mild and well-mannered Rus- 
sell B. Long (D.), Maine’s gracious and 
charming Margaret Chase Smith (R.). 
Douglas already loomed above many of 
his older colleagues. Long had buckled 
down to work with a quiet diligence 
which surprised many who had vivid 
memories of his rambunctious father, 
Huey. Mrs. Smith spoke intelligently and 
well for a middle-of-the-road progressive 
Republicanism. 

Ask Bob. By any test, the man who 
dominated the first session of the 8lst 
Congress was the man who dominated 
the 80th: prickly, impatient Robert A. 
Taft. Many disliked Taft’s bluntly hon- 
est personality, but none could deny his 
ability. Because he favored public hous- 
ing, Truman got a public housing bill 
through Congress; because he fought 
against major changes in his own Taft- 
Hartley labor law, Truman did not get 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. But not 
even Taft was able to achieve the goal 
which nearly all members of Congress 





Pathfinder 
Money man. Rep. Cannon wanted to 
cut expenditures, but Congress wouldn't. 





Pathfinder 
“Mr. Defense.” Rep. Vinson worked to 
build up the U.S. armed services. 


talked about and very few voted for: 
real economy. 

Spend and Spend. With the best 
will in the world, the session couldn’t 
save money. Its final decisions on appro- 
priations were sometimes below the Presi- 
dent’s estimates, but they still were far 
above an economy level. Congressmen and 
Senators were in favor of cutting costs— 
but only if the cuts didn’t affect their 
own pet local projects. House appropria- 
tions chairman Clarence Cannon (D.- 
Mo.) and Senate Appropriations chair- 
man Kenneth McKellar (D.-Tenn.) led 
their committees in generally futile at- 
tempts to reduce the overhead. 

As the session wore on, appropria- 
tions climbed. Each new bill brought the 
total closer to a back-breaking peacetime 
record. In desperation the lawmakers 
looked around for a way to save. Their 
first impulse was to trim foreign spend- 
ing. Their second was to pass the buck 
to the President. 

Out of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration came about $700 million. 
In heavy weather because of the economy 
angle was the $1.1 billion arms-for- 
Europe plan. Wherever Congressmen 
could give the axe to foreign spending 
they did so—while methodically boosting 
lush rivers and harbors projects, busily 
upping funds for local postoffices. 

Aware that their position was basic- 
ally inconsistent, Congressmen and Sena- 
tors sought earnestly to persuade the 
President to take them off the hook. Hope- 
fully they signed petitions and made plans 
to direct the Chief Executive to lop off 
5 to 10% from the total year’s appro- 
priations. With hearty relish Truman re- 
fused to play fall guy, maintained that 
the economy job was up to Congress. 

Plus and Minus. Tossed on the 
scales and measured against past Con- 
gresses, the first session of the 8lst which 
ends, by law, Monday, Aug. 1, would 
probably rank well toward the bottom in 
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leadership, organization, efficiency. Meas- 
ured in terms of what Truman wanted 
domestically, it was almost a total frost. 
Measured in terms of foreign relations, 
its record was not too bad. 


The Alliance Debate 


The little old chamber in the north 
wing of the Capitol was filled with furni- 
ture and ghosts. 

Along the walls Senators of the 81st 
Congress could find charts recording the 
Senates which had met there before them. 
The roster of 1840 in particular drew in- 
terested comment: Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, William 
Seward, Jefferson Davis. ... : 

In the hot and muggy July of 1949, 
successors to Clay and Webster, Davis 
and Calhoun were engaged in a debate 
potentially more historic even than the 
union-splitting struggles of a hundred 
years ago, or the Monroe Doctrine first 
stated in the same room 126 years ago. 

The North Atlantic Pact, binding 
the U.S. for 20 years in mutual alliance 
with 11 co-signatory nations from Ice- 
land to Italy, was up for ratification. 

The basic arguments for the treaty 
were delivered by Foreign Relations 
chairman Tom Connally (D.-Tex.) and 
Republican committeeman Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (Mich.). The pact, they said, 
would stop Russian aggression and pre- 
serve Congress’s right to declare war; it 
would not interfere with U.S. freedom to 
choose the methods by which it defended 
its allies; nor would it commit Senators 
to vote for the $1.1 billion arms-for- 
Europe program. 

To these arguments, Republicans 
Forrest C. Donnell (Mo.), Ralph E. 
Flanders (Vt.) and Arthur V. Watkins 
(Utah) countered that the pact obviously 
meant war if any signatory was attacked, 
and obviously obligated the U.S. to a 
vast spending program over many years 
to furnish its allies with arms and aid. 

Shades of Clay. On this “it does, 
fit doesn’t” basis debate droned along for 
10 days. Two other Republicans suddenly 
pepped it up: Ohio’s Robert A. Taft, 
who came out against the treaty, and 
New York’s newly appointed John Foster 
Dulles who said he was for it. 

Taft said he had reached his decision 
with “the greatest discomfort,” and “I 
must admit that I may be completely 
wrong.” Nonetheless, for logical Robert 
Taft the logic was this: 

The treaty would be meaningless 
without the arms program. The arms pro- 
gram could not possibly make Europe 
strong in less than five years. During this 
time Russia might launch a preventive 
war while Europe was still half ready. 

“T would like to be able to vote for 
a policy that will commit us to war if 
Russia attacks Western Europe,” Taft 
summed up. “I would be glad to join in 
an agreement to occupy Germany in- 
definitely to guard against a third attack 
from that quarter. I would waive my 
other objections to the Atlantic Pact if I 
did not feel that it was inextricably in- 
volved with the arms program. . . .” 
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Next day freshman Dulles arose for 
his maiden speech in the Senate. With 
calm self-assurance, the former U.N. dele- 
gate gave a thoughtful account of U.S. 
foreign policy, which he helped formulate 
in the past four years. 

“T find in the treaty,” Dulles said, 
“no obligation, legal or moral, to vote 
for any armament program. .. .” 

Split Hairs. Taft immediately chal- 
lenged the New Yorker. If Dulles be- 
lieved arms and pact were separate, he 
demanded, why wouldn’t he vote for a 
reservation to the treaty saying as much? 

“In the first place, it is unnecessary,” 
Dulles answered, “and in the second 


place, it is untimely.” 

He admitted we would be entering “a 
joint effort to devise a program of collec- 
tive defense,” but this didn’t mean arms. 

“Can we not look at the realities of 





— 


Wide World 
Sen. Dulles. A maiden speech on a fa- 
miliar subject. (SEE: Alliance Debate) 
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Fact-finding. Sold by Murray and Ching to Steel’s Stephens. (SEE: Pensions) 


this situation?” Taft asked in exaspera- 
tion. “Must we draw fine distinctions?” 

Issue. As the heated debate showed, 
the arms program posed a real question. 
Was the treaty indeed worthless without 
it, as Taft maintained, or could Senators 
conscientiously vote for the treaty and 
then refuse to arm Europe? 

With treaty ratification virtually cer- 
tain, committees on both sides of the 
Capitol were preparing to start work on 
the arms bill. Whether its defeat would 
make the treaty meaningless or not, it 
appeared this week that it might have a 
tough time winning Congressional ap- 
proval. 

If that happened, ground gained 
from the Russians at the recent Paris 
Conference might well be lost. 


Strike for Pensions 


All through the week, it seemed as 
though the industrial ghosts of 1946 had 
come to life. CIO Steelworkers’ boss 
Philip Murray was locked in a titanic 
struggle with U.S. Steel’s Benjamin F. 
Fairless. 

In Milwaukee Walter P. Reuther, a 
little plumper although just as fiery, tri- 
umphantly beat CIO United Auto Work- 
ers’ drums “for a living wage—even if it 
means the greatest strike in the world.” 

“Our Bob.” In Washington, tall, 
swarthy Robert R. Nathan, CIO econo- 
mist, strode into the Labor Department 
and unfurled his charts and graphs to 
prove “industrial profits were 12% higher 
than last year’s; that higher wages are 
still good business practice.” 

In the White House, master strike- 
breaker Harry Truman, blandly ignoring 
the Taft-Hartley Act, waited composedly 
for Big Steel to accept his truce to stop 
a shutdown which could paralyze 40% of 
the nation’s business. 

Then after five days of verbal shadow 
boxing, Big Steel buckled. On Friday 
night Fairless and spokesmen of the 
other big two, Bethlehem and Republic, 
agreed to a 60-day cooling off period and 
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the President’s hand-picked fact finders, 
who would study and recommend. For a 
while, at least, open hostilities in the 
fourth round wage war had been averted. 

But if Harry Truman had effected a 
temporary peace the issues that disturbed 
that peace were by no means settled. 
Even before the President’s fact finders 
—Carroll R. Daugherty, Northwestern 
University economist; Samuel I. Rosen- 
man, former New York jurist, and David 
L. Cole, New Jersey labor lawyer—had 
found a single fact, Walter Reuther posed 
some sticklers. Some 105,000 Ford work- 
ers went on a day-to-day contractual 
basis, ready to strike at a moment’s no- 
tice. As he left Milwaukee for Detroit to 
direct negotiations, Reuther was armed 
with his union’s pledge for $8 million to 
back the “greatest strike in the world.” 

Weapons. To spearhead the CIO 
drive for $100- to $150-a-month pensions 
and wage boosts, Reuther would serve as 
well as Murray. The CIO had proved be- 
fore—in 1946, 1947 and in 1948—that if 
one wins, all win. Reuther can pull a 
million men out, stop the production of 
134,000 cars a week. And if he needs 
help, Murray has a million more, who, 
at his nod will stop producing the 88 
million tons of steel they averaged last 
year. 

Messrs. Reuther, Murray and Tru- 
man have plenty of ammunition to win 
the security and pay raises they want— 
and to kill the Taft-Hartley law, which 
they don’t want. 


Justice Murphy 


Few lawyers, reporters or spectators 
who crowded the stately chambers of the 
United States Supreme Court last June 
27 for its closing session would have 
guessed that Justice Frank Murphy was 
sick. 

From time to time he twirled ner- 
vously in his high-backed chair; some- 
times he leaned far forward to whisper 
to. his close friend and associate, Justice 
Hugo Black. A shadow of a smile crossed 
his face when another associate, Justice 
William O. Douglas, stuttered and splut- 
tered over the word “scrutinize.” 

Shortly thereafter, in his charac- 
teristic flat, nasal voice, Justice Murphy 
read the most far-reaching decision of 
the October term. It set aside the per- 
jury conviction of ousted CIO labor 
leader Harold R. Christoffel for lying to 
a House Labor subcommittee. 

It might have seemed paradoxical 
that Justice Murphy, who had spent 30 
of his 56 years waging a war against 
corrupt labor practices, should rule in 
favor of a convicted liar. But it did not 
surprise old friends who remembered his 
saying, “I should like to belong to that 
small company of public servants who 
are content to do some homely or modest 
tasks in perfecting integrity in govern- 
ment.” 

Whether the Christoffel decision (5 
to 4 for overruling because a committee 
quorum was not present when the labor 
leader testified) would add to the integ- 
rity of future Congresses is conjectural. 
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Unity lunch. Vandenberg, Early and Denfeld hash out unification. (SEE: Merrily) 


But there was no conjecture as to Mur- 
phy’s own concept of integrity. 

The self-educated son of a poor Irish 
lawyer, John F. Murphy of Harbor 
Beach, Mich., Murphy grew up a violent 
hater of all forms of slavery and an un- 
flinching champion of the underprivi- 
leged. His rise from municipal judge of 
Detroit in 1924 to Governor of Michigan 
in 1936 was almost meteoric. Then be- 
cause Murphy courageously broke the 
most dangerous sitdown strike at Gen- 
eral Motors (he wanted to avoid blood- 
shed), the late President Roosevelt 
brought him to Washington as his At- 
torney General. From then until 1940, 
when Roosevelt appointed him to the 
bench, he vied with J. Edgar Hoover as 
a racket smasher. An ardent Catholic, he 
fought against all discriminatory prac- 
tices. A political purist, he willingly 
prosecuted Kansas City’s boss Pender- 





international 
Frank Murphy. A “voice that speaks 
softly” is quiet. (SEE: Justice) 
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gast, Philadelphia’s Moe Annenberg and 
“Justice-selling” Federal Judge Martin 
Manton. 

Last Tuesday an hour after his death 
from coronary thrombosis in Detroit, 
Washington was alive with rumors as to 
his successor. Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark and Democratic chairman Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath were given top chances. 
And a strong dark horse was Federal 
Judge James P. McGranery of Phila- 
delphia who, like Murphy, is a leading 
Catholic layman, and who, unlike Mur- 
phy is a close Truman friend. 


Unifying Merrily Along 

Rep. Carl Vinson, who is as pro- 
Navy as a plebe, yielded last week to 
the Navy’s Commander-in-Chief. 

When President Truman threatened 
to unify the armed services himself if 
Vinson wouldn’t, the lanky Georgia 
Democrat threw his 190 pounds behind 
a bill to put defense on a businesslike, 
cost-accaunting system. His House Armed 
Services Committee okayed it, 22 to 0. 

Propelled by the hope of thus sav- 
ing up to $3 billion a year, the group 
acted not a moment too soon. The. Senate 
Appropriations Committee was lopping 
$1 billion from the House-approved $15.9 
billion defense budget. 

Easy to Please. Defense Secretary 
Louis A. Johnson had long ago requested 
accounting reforms. And he didn’t mind 
the Senate cut, made mostly by eliminat- 
ing a $799 million Air Force appropria- 
tion which Johnson had never asked, 
but which the House inserted. 

Early this week, it appeared that 
Johnson would also get more contro- 
versial unification powers by dint of 
Presidential order, as good as law unless 
either house votes it down in 60 days. 
Happier than he had been for weeks, the 
Secretary and Undersecretary Stephen T. 
Early retired last week to White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va.,to pitch horseshoes, drink 
beer, and sell the more bitter unity pills 
to feuding service leaders. The Chiefs of 
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Iva, Traitress? She shows a guard her 


(SEE: Tokyo Rose) 


Staff, Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, Air Force 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg and Army 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, had a compelling 
reason to agree: the $302 million bill to 
boost their and other service salaries 
hangs fire in Congress, pending armed 
forces unity and economies. 


trial scribbling. 


Fate of a Wonder Boy 
Edward Fretwell Prichard Jr., once 


sent to Europe by Central Press as “one 
of America’s six brightest lads,” had 
always yearned to be Kentucky’s gov- 
ernor. Graduating from Princeton Summa 
Cum Laude and Harvard law school 
Magna Cum Laude, he rolled toward his 
goal at incredible speed—for a man of 
300 pounds. 

Wallowing into Washington in 1939 
as the brash, 24-year-old clerk of Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
Prichard quickly became the New Deal’s 
No. 1 “Wonder Boy.” Full of good na- 
tured criticism and freely offered advice, 
he worked as behind-the-scenes trouble 
shooter for Atterney Generals Robert H. 
Jackson and Francis Biddle, and later 
for War Manpower Boss Fred M. Vinson. 

Retired Candidate. In 1945, after 
one month of wartime Army service 
(“they scraped the bottom of the barrel 
and finally drafted the barrel’), he left 
Washington to practice law and nurse 
political ambitions in Lexington. He was 
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quieter, more mature, and 90 pounds 
lighter. But he still had a prodigy’s ap- 
parent contempt for the average man. 

Last week, it was apparent that this 
extended also to the average man’s in- 
stitutions: A Federal jury convicted him 
of conspiracy in the stuffing of 11 ballot 
boxes for last November’s election. 

Sentenced to two years in jail, he 
cannot again vote or run for governor 
unless restored to full citizenship—by 
the Governor of Kentucky. 


Tokyo Rose’s Trial 


To G.Ls bivouacked in Philippine 
mud in late 1944, the sultry female voice 
had been a mocking. Radio Tokyo re- 
minder that the U.S. fleet almost lost the 
battle of Leyte Gulf. 

“Now you boys have really lost all 
your ships,” the voice had purred. “You 
really are orphans now. How do you 
think you will get home... ?” 

Last week, other Americans, com- 
fortable beneath sculptured cupids in an 
ornate San Francisco courtroom, heard 
the words again. Only this time, the voice 
was that of solemn, slow-talking U.S. 
prosecutor Tom De Wolfe, unreeling 
transcripts at the treason trial of Iva 
{kuko Toguri D’Aquino, purportedly the 
disk-jockey nicknamed “Tokyo Rose” by 
Pacific-based G.Ls. 

Mrs. D’Aquino, a Japanese-American 
and a onetime “C” student at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, had 
gone to Japan without a passport in 1941 
and stayed there until U.S. troops ar- 
rested her at war’s end. In her broad- 
casts, De Wolfe charged, she dangled 
visions of steaks, beer, and unfaithful 
wives before the hungry, thirsty, lone- 
some Americans. 

July Fourth Fireworks. De Wolfe 
backed his contention that this was prop- 
aganda for the enemy by parading the 
first of 71 witnesses, including many 
brought from Japan. The defendant, who 
celebrated her 33rd birthday on Inde- 
pendence Day, listened stoically to the 
evidence which might send her to jail 
until she is 38 (minimum sentence is five 
years) or to the gas chamber. 

Showing the wear of three years of 
waiting for trial, her sad, plain face 
contrasted with her bright gold _bar- 
rette and fine, grey plaid suit. Seldom 
did she look up from her scribbling on a 
yellow pad; rarely did she confer with 
her attorney, Wayne Collins. 

How Many Roses? To the all- 
white jury of six men and six women 
(Government challenges had excused 
Negroes and Orientals), Collins pictured 
the defendant as an innocent Nisei caught 
by war during a visit in Japan. Penni- 
less, the defendant had contracted beri- 
beri for lack of food. Desperate, she had 
sought work at Radio Tokyo, but never 
had broadcast propaganda. 

From prosecution witness Shigetsugu 
Tsuneishi, a former Nipponese lieutenant 
colonel, the defense attorney wrung the 
admission that Radio Tokyo employed 
“several” disk jockeys, not just one 
“Tokyo Rose.” Collins was overruled, 








however, in his main contention that, 
since the defendant married Portuguese 
Felipe D’Aquino in April 1945, she is 
not a U.S. citizen and therefore not sub- 
ject to treason proceedings. 

Undismayed, the defense attorney 
said he would not take Judge Michael J. 
Roche’s decision as final. 


East Meets West 

Takeshi Yoshihara, 18-year-old Nisei, 
stood with 71 other young Americans at 
Annapolis, Md., last week, raised his 
right hand and swore to “defend the 
constitution against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” 

With the oath, the young Japanese- 
American who spent the war in the 
Windondoka relocation center at Hunt, 
Idaho, with his Japanese-born parents, 
became the first Nisei ever enrolled at 
the Naval Academy. He was appointed 


by Rep. Thor C. Tollefson (R.-Wash.). 


Strike in Hawaii 


Not since Dec. 7, 1941 had so grim 
a disaster befallen Hawaii. 

For 11 weeks, 2,000 striking CIO 
dockhands had tied up the territory’s 
shipping, choking off the imports and 
exports on which some 540,000 islanders 
depend for a living. 

One by one, the props supporting 
their economy had crumbled. Sugar mills 
cut production. The tourist trade slacked 
30%. Eggs and rice were prohibitively 
expensive for the poor, who turned to 
mangoes and pineapples. Bankruptcies 
increased. One of every seven workers 
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Broom brigade. Honolulu housewives 
picket dock strikers. (SEE: ... Hawaii) 
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idle. The strikers, members of 
Harry Bridges’ Red-dominated Long- 
shoremen’s Union, agreed from the start 
to unload ships carrying emergency ra- 
tions and Army-Navy supplies. But they 
stubbornly refused to work other cargo 
until waterfront employers raised their 
wages 32% to $1.72 an hour, or sub- 
mitted the dispute to arbitration. 

On June 28, territorial fact-finders 
had recommended a 14¢-per-hour com- 
promise. Management accepted, but the 
union turned it down. Employers, in 
turn, refused to arbitrate. 

Pressure-proof. Early this month, 
Hawaii’s Gov. Ingram M. Stainback flew 
to Washington for help. President Tru- 
man was sympathetic, but told him the 
strike could not be halted as a “national 
emergency” because the Taft-Hartley 
Act does not cover territories. Nor could 
Truman pressure the CIO to pressure 
Bridges: CIO leaders had eliminated him 
from their circle of friends. 

Finally, under nudging from the 
Senate Labor Committee, the principals 
agreed to meet with the U.S. Conciliation 
Service this week end. Bridges showed a 
willingness to compromise, before a 
Hawaii legislature special session forced 
sterner measures. 


Man Without a World 


Where in the world does a world 
citizen go when he decides to stop being 
a world citizen? 

Garry Davis, who renounced his U.S. 
citizenship a year ago to become self- 
styled “World Citizen No. 1,” has given 
it up for the time being. He said he was 
in “a sterile domain where my personal 
capacities are insufficient.” Davis, son 
of orchestra leader Meyer Davis, will 
leave Paris for a while and think. 


30 for 52-20 
The World War II veterans’ “52-20 


Club” was about to close its doors. 

The law under which unemployed 
veteran members have drawn $20 for 52 
weeks would die July 25. An extension 
bill sought by President Truman was 
also dying in the Senate. 


5% Too Much 


When small businessman Paul Grin- 
dle of Framingham, Mass., complained 
a month ago that he had to employ the 
services of a “five percenter” to get Gov- 
ernment contracts, cynical Washington 
shrugged and commented that it happens 
every day. 

But last week businessman Grindle’s 
complaint was touching off the sort of 
sensation Washington loves—a full-scale 
Congressional investigation. 

Pals. Shaking itself out of a ses- 
sion-long silence, the Senate’s experi- 
enced Executive Expenditures Commit- 
tee swung into action. First to feel the 
effects were Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, 
chief of the Army chemical corps, 
and Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, Army 
quartermaster general. Grindle charged 
that his “five percenter,” former Lt. Col. 
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The Fatal 48. Aviation last week 
passed through one of the blackest 48 
hours in peacetime history, when 101 
persons met flaming death in four 
crashes in California, India, French 
Morocco and Germany. 

A KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) 
Constellation crashed into a hillside 
near Santa Cruz airport, 15 miles 
north of Bombay, India, in a blinding 
monsoon rain. Forty-five persons died, 
the seventh worst toll in aviation his- 
tory. Included were 13 U.S. reporters, 
editors and radio newsmen returning 
home from a Dutch government-spon- 
sored tour of Indonesia. 

A few hours later, a non-sched- 


James V. Hunt, boasted he was “the most 
influential man in Washington with the 
quartermaster corps.” General Waitt, he 
said, was an intimate friend. The commit- 
tee turned over evidence to Army Secre- 
tary Gordon Gray which brought prompt 
suspension for Feldman and Waitt. 

General Waitt, Gray said, “improp- 
erly furnished personnel data to an indi- 
vidual not in the military service who 
was not entitled to receive such data.” 
Feldman “furnished to a contractor’s 
representative procurement information 
under circumstances which appear irreg- 
ular.” 

Old Skeletons. The generals, the 
committee emphasized, would have full 
opportunity to defend themselves when 
hearings begin sometime in the next 
two weeks. As the committee got ready 
to open the hearings, Michigan’s Rep. 
Paul W. Shafer demanded that President 
Truman also suspend his military aide, 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, who re- 
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uled C-46 twin engine transport 
(above) flying from New York to 
Los Angeles crashed and burned in 
the Santa Susana mountains, killing 
35 of its 48 occupants. 

A French military plane crashed 
into the sea off French Morocco, car- 
rying 18 to their death; and three 
U.S. Air Force fliers died when a 
transport, loaded with coal, crashed in 
the Russian zone northwest of Berlin. 

The California crash was the fifth 
fatal accident of the year involving 
U.S. non-scheduled planes. These five 
crashes cost 106 lives. Scheduled U.S. 
airlines were within six weeks of com- 
pleting a fufl year without a fatality. 





cently told reporters that he knows “at 
least 300 five-per-centers.” It seemed pos- 
sible that the Senate committee might 
also make a date with free-talking, 
happy-go-lucky Harry Vaughan. 


Crazy 


It occurred to Austin, Tex., truck- 
driver Tom Shell one day last week that 
he was getting an unusual amount of 
help from a bystander in unloading his 
truck at the city dump. 

After the bystander had urged him 
repeatedly to “come on back some more,” 
Shell got suspicious, hopped out to see 
for himself. His truck was 3 inches from 
the edge of a 60-foot drop. 

“What's the matter with you?” he 
demanded. “Are you crazy?” 

“I guess so,” the man said cheer- 
fully. “I’m a patient at the Austin state 
hospital, out here with a working party 
unloading garbage.” 
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Talk 





Tough Being Senator 


When Clinton P. Anderson resigned 
as Secretary of Agriculture last year to 
become a Senator (D.-N.M.), he gave up 
a host of privileges. He dropped, for in- 
stance, a few steps on the protocol lad- 
der. He lost his free limousine and 
chauffeur. But not until last week, while 
lunching with Undersecretary of State 
James E. Webb, did he reveal the worst 
hurt! 

The Cabinet was invited to the much 
publicized oathtaking of socialite Mrs. 
Perle Mesta as Minister to Luxembourg. 

He, Anderson, wasn’t. 


Senor Juan (L. Lewis) 


When coal wage talks were at their 
height, both sides agreed to a news 
blackout. Publicity men left town. Both 
John L. Lewis and the operators refused 
to talk. 

At the blackout’s height, a girl re- 
porter cornered Lewis in his hotel lobby 
and popped a question. Lewis bowed 
politely and answered her briefly. 

Seeing this, Associated Press re- 
porter Harold W. “Hap” Ward assumed 
the blackout was over. He rushed after 
Lewis, throwing a question on the run. 

Lewis, smiling, gave the same an- 
swer he gave the girl: 

“No hablo Espafiol.” 


It’s the Principle . . . 


One day last April, Alan A. Bruck- 
ner, a representative of the National La- 
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Clinton P. Anderson. Senatorial rank 
has less privileges. (SEE: Tough . . .) 
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bor Relations Board, had to travel from 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis on business. 
He bought a day-coach ticket, complying 
with Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, for the 1-hour-and-45-min- 
ute ride. But his train had nothing but 
reserved-seat coaches, and there was a 
service charge for reservations. Bruckner 
added this to his expense account. 

The Board refused to honor the 
charge, and referred the issue to Treas- 
ury watchdog Lindsay C. Warren, Comp- 
troller General. Last week, three months 
later, Warren issued his 275-word ruling 
B-86731: 

If Bruckner can produce unshak- 
able evidence that he bought the only 
accommodations available, he can get his 
money back—all 25¢ of it. 


Jess of All Trades 


Jess Larson, 45, is as friendly as he 
is chunky. He chews gum like a stenog- 
rapher, and smokes moderately with a 
cigaret-holder like FDR’s. And _ he’s 
“news because he holds down Govern- 
ment’s newest and most challenging job 
—General Services Administrator. 

Among other things, Larson is re- 
sponsible for mopping 58 million feet of 
floor in Federal offices, ‘selling surplus 
Air Force propellers, and guarding the 
historic “Bill of Rights” and 3.3 mil- 
lion file cabinets. He manages and oper- 
ates nearly all Government-owned prop- 
erty. 

In his spare time, he spearheads a 
$450 million road-building program, 
readies plans for $3 billion in public 
works, and tries to save millions through 
uniform Government buying. 

All of which is some job for the 
former mayor of Chickasha, Okla., who 
once ran for Congress and lost. 

Larson arrived in Washington al- 
most unknown, in 1945, a National Guard 
colonel still ailing from wounds received 
in Italy. From the assistant general 
counsel job at War Assets Administra- 
tion, he rose to counsel, Associate Ad- 
ministrator, Administrator, then to Fed- 
eral Works Administrator and his pres- 
ent job. 

Housekeeper. At War Assets, once 
under five probes at a time, they called 
him “Lucky Larson.” Sometimes he 
weathered storms with strategic phone 
calls. Sometimes, he was conveniently 
out of town. 

Appropriately, the boss of the Gov- 
ernment’s top “housekeeping” agency 
does household chores in his own one- 
bedroom apartment. Partly this is be- 
cause his wife is an invalid, partly be- 
cause “you can’t come from a family of 
five boys and only one girl without get- 
ting a good indoctrination in such mat- 
ters.” 


The Robot Messiah 


Wisconsin’s Rep. John W. Byrnes 
(R.) thinks he knows how the Brannan 
farm plan is going to be worked out— 
by machinery. 

Noting newspaper reports that the 





Pathfinder 
Housekeeper. Larson looks after the 
Government’s property. (SEE: Jess) 


Agriculture Department recently _re- 
ceived a new “electronic brain” bigger 
than an upright piano, Byrnes told the 
House: 

“We have now learned the worst. 

“Without question, this thinking ma- 
chine has already begun work on the 
Brannan electronic farm plan. This new 
plan will do more than pay the farmer 
high prices for produce which will be 
sold to consumers at low prices with no 
visible increase in the taxpayer’s burden. 
It will undoubtedly devise a method for 
growing wheat without planting any 
seeds, for producing milk without feeding 
any cows and for gathering wool without 
shearing any sheep. 

Utopia. “When this plan is put into 
operation, the farmers can all retire to 
the cities, the consumers can move to 
cottages in the country, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will wither away and 
die, and the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture can take a well-earned rest, se- 
cure in the knowledge that his replace- 
ment—the electronic brain—is efficient, 
tireless, and scientifically incapable of 
the slightest error, political or other- 
wise.” 


Then Came the Cackle 


As the House Agriculture Committee 
took up Agriculture Secretary Charles 
F. Brannan’s production payments plan, 
somebody asked him to list—in order of 
preference—the six commodities on which 
he thought it should be tried first. 

Brannan put potatoes first, followed 
them with hogs, wool, eggs, milk and 
chickens. Rep. Norris Cotton (R.-N.H.) 
sensed history in the making. “You have 
finally settled,” he told the Secretary, 
“the question of which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg!” 
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It’s a Gallery, But... 


The National Gallery of Art, domed, 
pillared, and marble, looks like a lot of 
other things. Sometimes that’s bad. 

There was the slightly groggy sailor, 
for example, who plunked a $50 bill in 
a Gallery guard’s fist and demanded a 
Pullman ticket to Chicago. 

But the strangest error was that of 
a mechanically minded woman who knew 
the building was the National Gallery, 
but couldn’t find the Kaiser Friedrich 
collection. She had asked the guard for 
the “Kaiser-Frazer paintings.” 


Baiting Fish-Experts 


Whenever Bill Witney has a prob- 
lem at his Springville, Utah, fish hatch- 
ery he writes to the Fish & Wildlife 
Service’s Frank Dufresne in Washing- 
ton. Last week, Witney had Dufresne 
stumped. 

“A man out here,” Witney’s letter 
said, “caught a 16-pound lake trout that 
had just swallowed a 24%-pound rainbow 
which had just swallowed a 9-inch brook 
trout which had just swallowed 13 fin- 
gerlings.” 

“His problem is—did he break the 
law by catching more than the legal limit 
of 15 trout?” 


Prone, Mr. Secretary! 


With news photographers, Secretary 
of State Dean G. Acheson has always 
been obliging. He has smiled when they 
said “smile.” He has talked when they 
wanted facial action. Last week, he found 
another way to make their jobs easier. 
To a cameraman lying on the floor for a 
novel shot, the Secretary chortled: “Oh, 
come on, you get up and shoot me lying 
down!” 





Pathfinder 
Smile, Mr. Secretary! Acheson was a 
willing model. (SEE: Prone) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Sovereigns at Work 


How closely does Congress re- 
flect the judgment of the sovereign 
people? 

The first session of the 81st Con- 
gress, now drawing toward a close, ex- 
hibits abundant material for study of 
that question. One rather vital fact, 
however, can not easily be pinned 
down. What do the people want? 
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The President interpreted the 
election as endorsing every proposal 
for which he campaigned. He ap- 
peared to believe that the people 
wanted his whole program. 

Congress has turned down most of 
the President’s proposals. Representa- 
tives and Senators apparently con- 
sidered that they, too, were elected by 
the sovereign people, and were author- 
ized to pursue courses different from 
those mapped out by the President. 

The real truth is, no doubt, that 
on some matters a majority of voters 
have clearly defined ideas. On others 
they do not feel that they are fully 
informed. On such matters, notably in- 
cluding many affecting foreign rela- 
tions, they are willing to accept the 
decisions made by their elected 
spokesmen. 

A further part of the real truth 
is that organized groups pour upon 
Congress so much pressure and noise 
that even the clearest-headed states- 
man can not tell whether a majority 
of his constituents agree, or whether 
a majority cares. He does know that 
his future as a statesman may well be 
terminated if he disappoints too many 
of the pressure groups whose mem- 
bers vote in his district. 

* & & 


This is turning out to be the 
biggest peacetime spending Congress 
in history. Did the people want that? 

The other day a home state visitor 
came to Washington to beg his Senator 
to do something to stop the endless in- 
crease of appropriations. The Senator 
agreed fully with every argument the 
visitor advanced. Then he said: 

“As you came into this office, you 
saw my staff busy in the adjoining 
rooms. They are answering letters 
from people of our state who, like 
yourself, have every right to express 
themselves to me, their servant. They 
can not all come personally, as you 
have done, so they write, and they are 
entitled to replies. All this labor, 
postage, stationery and office equip- 
ment costs Government—public— 
money. But you would not eliminate 
this service, would you? 

“That is but one, and one very 
small item among thousands of serv- 
ices for which it seems necessary that 





International 
Congressman’s mail, It runs 12 to 1. 


money be spent. We know, and you 
agree, that much has to be spent. Our 
constant problem is to determine 
which purposes shall be supported, 
and which ones can be cut off. But for 
every witness who asks for economy 
there does not seem to be another who 
tells us which project we should turn 
down. And for every witness or letter- 
writer against any one specific pro- 
posal to spend money, there usually 
seem to be a dozen in favor of that 
proposal, But I agree with you that 
we are spending too much.” 

That was not a very specific an- 
swer, but it illustrates the quandary 
in which the member of Congress con- 
stantly finds himself. Veterans favor 
economy, but not for veterans; farm- 
ers favor economy, but not for farm- 
ers; and so forth. 


&¢ & & 


Perhaps Congress does not per- 
fectly reflect all the wishes of most of 
the people. Certainly, however, it is 
far better for those wishes to be 
filtered through the judgments and 
impulses of 531 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives than to permit them to be 
judged by any one single man. Our 
system, with all its imperfections, does 
provide a great many safeguards. 

The first session of the 81st Con- 
gress, on the whole, has reflected the 
judgments and preferences of most of 
the people. It has also reflected the 
confusions and differences that prevail 
among the people. 

If the future reveals means by 
which the people may form and ex- 
press their judgments more clearly, 
future Congresses may more accurate- 
ly reflect those judgments. Meanwhile, 
it is my guess that the 8lst Congress 
has so far done fully as well as, if not 
considerably better than, almost any 
other group of 531 Americans would 
do under the circumstances. 
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The World 


Crisis Continued 


Britain cuts buying from U.S. by 
25%, orders more austerity; 
health puts Cripps on sidelines 


As a young man in World War I, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, bossed an ammunition 
factory. He overworked, ruined his 
health. Doctors told him he could never 
work again. But Cripps refused to accept 
the sentence to a life of leisure. He gave 
up alcohol, meat, fowl and fish, and 
adopted a strict vegetarian diet. “I should 
have given up smoking, too,” he said, 
“but I couldn’t get along without my 
pipe.” 

With his pipe and his vegetarian 
diet he worked 16 hours a day in World 
War II as president of the Board of 
Trade; now at 60, he works even harder 
as commander-in-chief of Britain’s eco- 
nomic forces in the Battle for Recovery. 
But last week years of hard work caught 
up with him; he became a casualty of 
Britain’s dollar crisis. His doctors or- 
dered him off to a clinic at Zurich, Switz- 
erland, for a few weeks of rest and treat- 
ment for inflammation of the large in- 
testine (colitis). 

“Evil Necessity.” Before he left, 
Cripps gave the British people a going- 
away present—another dose of the bitter 
medicine of austerity. He announced that 
Britain would cut dollar purchases in the 
U.S. by 25% in 1949-50. Britain, he 
said, would save $400 million by buying 
less sugar, tobacco, lumber, steel, paper, 
pulp and metals. It was, he confessed, “a 
thoroughly evil necessity.” 

For the British people, it meant that 
the scant supply of cigars, cigarets and 
smoking tobacco would be cut another 
5%. It also meant reduction of the sugar 
ration from 10 to 8 ounces a week. Ra- 
tioning of candy, lifted only a few weeks 
ago, will be reimposed Aug. 14. 

In an effort to take the edge off this 
bad news, the government announced 
tiny increases in allotments of butter, 
meat and bacon. Now each Briton will be 
allowed four instead of three ounces of 
butter a week, 26¢ instead of 21¢ worth 
of meat, three instead of two ounces of 
bacon. . 

The leftish Laborite weekly, the 
New Statesman and Nation, said: “Now- 
adays a good Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must be unpopular.” By that 
yardstick, Cripps is the best Chancellor 
in British history. The people, the press 
with the exception of one labor news- 
paper, and, of course, the opposition 
party, the Conservatives, all grumbled. 

No Food, No Work.” Oliver Lyt- 
telton, Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment, tabbed the whole Cripps program 
as a system of “no food and no work.” 
Said he: “These cuts are only precursors 
of much worse conditions which are go- 
ing to come.” 
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Copyright, 1949, New York Herald Tribune 
Cartoonist’s view of the crisis: Com- 
ing Back For Them Later. 





Moaned the London Daily Mail: 
“Today Britain is a high-cost island in a 
low-cost world. That is what socialism 
and incompetent ministers have done for 
us. If they are allowed to continue, we 
shall finish up as the bankrupt 49th state 
of the U.S.A.” 

Economists on both sides of the At- 
lantic were quick to point out that the 
25% cut in dollar buying was no cure for 
Britain’s crisis (see opposite page for an 
outline of the causes). Canada’s Finance 
Minister Douglas Abbott, in London for 
Commonwealth dollar talks, said the 
25% cut merely prevents the disease 
from becoming worse. Another Common- 
wealth expert said: “The people here are 
living in a fools’ paradise. Unless they 
are prepared to work harder and pro- 
duce more, the only alternative is a lower 
standard of living.” 

Up Go The Costs. Actually Brit- 
ain’s people are working harder. Volume 
of production is up 25% over 1938; ex- 
ports have been increased about 50%. 
Trouble is that costs climbed with 
production. British producers had to in- 
crease prices and in today’s buyers’ mar- 
ket they can’t compete with lower-priced 
American goods. The authoritative Lon- 
don weekly, The Economist, says: “Brit- 
ish costs of production are too high not 
merely for the dollar market, or for over- 
seas markets in general; they are too 
high for the British market itself.” 

For illustration The Economist fig- 
ured that, after taxes, it would take the 
average wage-earner’s pay for 213 weeks 
to buy a house as compared with 112 
weeks before the war. Cheapest automo- 
bile: 55 weeks now, 39 before the war. 
Average radio: 4% weeks now, 31% be- 
fore the war. Cheapest suit: 7 days now, 
5 before the war. 

The Economist said “cutting costs 
is a painful operation,” to which the gov- 


ernment must give top priority. It advo- 
cated slashing taxes as “the biggest item 
in national costs,” removing controls and 
allocation quotas, allowing prices to be 
determinéd competitively, and “if there 
were no other way of persuading unions 
. .. to give value for money . .. wel- 
come the therapeutic effect of a moder- 
ate degree of unemployment.” 

“The root of the matter is,” said The 
Economist, “that the world puts a lower 
value on the services of the British peo- 
ple than they do themselves. There is no 
point in denouncing the verdict, or ig- 
noring it, or attempting to evade it. It 
will have to be accepted. The British 
people . . . will either have to increase 
the services they render for their present 
real remuneration, or else accept a lower 
real reward. The crisis will go on until 
the British people—all of them . . 
agree upon the methods of meeting it.” 

Muddle On. But as the week began 
the overseers of Britain’s sagging econ- 
omy adopted no new policy. The com- 
monwealth dollar talks adjourned. The 
participants (Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, New Zealand, Pakistan, South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia) agreed to 
follow the lead of the Commonwealth’s 
banker, Britain, m cutting purchases 
from the U.S. Cripps prepared to leave 
for Zurich. It appeared there would be 
no new attempt to solve the dollar crisis 
until September. Then talks will be held 
in Washington with Cripps, if his health 
permits, representing Britain. 


Well Aged 


Early one morning in the year 1808, 
a man pushed his way through the shop- 
pers in Fitzallan’s market in Sheffield, 
England. At Charlie Sneezby’s butcher 
shop, he picked out a 10-pound sirloin 
roast, paid for it, asked the butcher to 
hold it until his return. 

After a few days, Sneezby, fearing 
the beef would spoil, salted and spiced 
it, and hung it in his shop. The man 
never returned. Today the 141-year-old 
sirloin, shrunk to about three pounds, 
hangs in the butcher shop in Castle Hill 
market, successor to the old Fitzallan. 


Britain’s Dock Strike 
The Port of London on the Thames 


stretches for 70 miles from Teddington, 
west of the city, to the sea. For 2,000 
years, since the days of the Roman con- 
querors, ships from every port of the 
world have sailed up the Thames to dis- 
charge or pick up cargoes at London. 

In this age of austerity the port’s 
4,000 acres of docks handle as much 
cargo as all other ports of the British 
Commonwealth combined. But for three 
weeks London’s sprawling Dockland has 
been shut down by a strike of 15,000 
workers. From Teddington to the sea, 
more than 130 ships lay at anchor, as 
motionless as painted ships upon a can- 
vas. And the huge cranes, which lift 41 
million tons annually, were like idle 
fingers against the skyline. 

Wages, hours, conditions of work— 
the usual causes of labor disputes—were 
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Britain’s crisis. For a century Britain bought more than it But the appalling cost of war put Britain deep in a hole, 
sold, lived on income from shipping and overseas investments. also ruined foreign trade and wrecked factories at home. 





The government was forced to impose its austerity program, The British were warned they had to produce and sell abroad 


ration food and clothing, ban luxuries, cut spending abroad. 50% more than before the war. The choice: “Export or Die.” 





U. S. contribution to Britain’s recovery in loans and grants Even so, the going was tough. This year Britain’s reserves 
under Marshall Plan from 1946 to 1949 was over $5 billion. dropped almost $400 million below the $2 billion danger point. 





The reason was that in the U.S. many shortages ended. U.S. Some economists would devalue the pound. Officially worth 
producers cut prices. Britain couldn’t follow suit. Sales fell off. $4.03, its purchasing power is about $2.80 outside the U. K. 
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not involved. Behind the strike was a 
jurisdictional dispute between two Cana- 
dian seamen’s unions. In March, Cana- 
dian shipowners, who used to employ 
seamen belonging to the Communist- 
labeled Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
signed a contract with the anti-Commu- 
nist Seafarers International Union to 
man their ships. CSU called a general 
strike. Dockers in London and 50 other 
ports around the world heeded the cry. 
“Black Ships.” Two Canadian 
ships, with SIU crews, steamed up the 
Thames. London dockers tabbed them 
“Black Ships,” refused to unload them. 
On June 29, employers told the dock 
workers they must work all ships, includ- 
ing the two from Canada, or none. 
“Lockout,” the dockers cried, and 
5,000 of them walked off the job. The 





tieup began. To run the strike, the dock- 
ers set up what they called an “Un- 
official Lockout Committee.” Its chair- 
man and, as such, leader of the strike, 
is Albert Timothy, a swarthy, stubby 
man of 42. “Timmo,” as his friends call 
him, resembles Edward G. Robinson, 
generally wears a blue serge suit, never 
wears a tie. He likes to tell jokes, at 
which he invariably laughs louder than 
any of his listeners. 

As chief of staff of the strikers, he 
works harder than he ever did in all his 
years of labor in Dockland. His day be- 
gins at 6 a.m., continues until long after 
nightfall with round after round of cafe 
conferences with his lieutenants and pep 
talks to the strikers from a perch on an 
upturned box. He speaks in a booming 
voice, never uses a microphone. 
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Food for Britons. Down the narrow streets of Dockland came troops to unload food 





Acme, European 


... As the King (left) signed a decree, but Timmo (right) still roars. (SEE: Dock) 
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Last week Timmo had Britons in 
high circles shuddering. King George VI 
proclaimed a state of emergency, gave 
the government sweeping power to deal 
with the strike. It was the first such de- 
cree in peacetime since the general strike 
of 1926. The government sent troops 
marching down the narrow streets of 
Dockland to unload food ships. Officers 
stripped off their jackets, helped their 
men lug out Argentine beef, pork, ap- 
ples, cheese, oranges, oil cake, lard, milk 
powder, flour, pears. 

There was no disorder, no attempt 
at interference by the dockers. And 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, well 
aware that the votes of Britain’s 8 mil- 
lion union members would decide next 
year’s election, velvet-gloved the strikers. 

“Foolish Actions.” Most of them, 
he said in a speech in King’s Hall at 
Manchester, were “good loyal citizens, 
but they do not seem to understand how 
narrowly the country’s economy is 
poised.” Behind these “foolish actions,” 
he added, “were Communists and hypo- 
crites who are instruments of alien dic- 
tatorship.” 

But Albert Timothy and the rest of 
ihe dockers showed no sign of backing 
down. Bellowed Timmo: “I’m no Com- 
munist. I’m just an honest-to-God, hard- 
working trade unionist with a clean rec- 
ord.” And whenever a docker would 
call out for a return to work, Timmo 
would shout him down: “Don’t listen to 
him. I am the spokesman here.” 

At the end of the week, Attlee was 
still being tolerant and patient. And 
Timmo was still spokesman for the dock- 
ers. “Brothers,” he boomed. “Tighten 
your belts. This strike may last six 
months.” 


Glory to Stalin 


In observance of Aviation Day, Rus- 
sia showed off its latest aircraft in the 
skies over Moscow on Sunday. Marshal 
Stalin, looking hale and hearty, watched 
the show from the veranda of the club- 
house at Tushino airfield. His son, Lieut. 
Gen. Vasili Stalin, led the parade of 
bombers, fighters and “super-speed jet 
aircraft.” Twenty-seven planes towed 
huge portraits of Stalin. A  skywriter 
spelled out “Glory To Stalin” in smoke. 


The Moon by °60 


In Toronto last week, the Canadian 
Rocket Society announced it had _ set 
1960 as “target date” for a round trip to 
the moon in a space ship manned by a 
human crew. The society said it plans to 
build a 1,000-ton, atom-powered “moon 
ship,” shaped like a projectile, 200 feet 
long and 50 across. Estimated cost of the 
trip (roughly 239,000 miles one way): 
$5 million. 


Counsel For a Nazi 


Lord De L’Isle, a British war hero, 
is raising a fund to hire a lawyer to de- 
fend former German Field Marshal Fritz 
Erich von Mannstein. Accused of war 
crimes in Poland, von Mannstein, now 
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almost blind, goes on trial Aug. 9 before 
a British tribunal in Germany. 

Said De L’Isle: “Had we met dur- 
ing the war I would have shot him. But 
now I want sufficient money to insure 
that he is properly represented by a Brit- 
ish barrister. I am not concerned with 
whether he is guilty. But I want Britain’s 
reputation upheld.” Last week Winston 
Churchill contributed $100 to the fund. 


Cross Vs. Sickle 


Pope Pius XII fired his biggest gun 
at Josef Stalin last week. He ruled that 
no one can be a Roman Catholic and 
a Communist at the same time. 

For simplicity, the decree was writ- 
ten as a series of questions and answers. 
It began: 

Q. Is it lawful to enlist in or show 
favor to the Communist Party? A. No. 

Q. Is it lawful to publish, read, or 
disseminate books, newspapers, period- 
icals or leaflets in support of Communist 
doctrines? A. No. 

For any of the world’s 329 million 
Roman Catholics who broke the law, the 
penalty was the most awesome the church 
possessed: excommunication. 

Beyond the Pale. According to 
Catholic doctrine, excommunication 
means simply that the victim has sinned 
so gravely that he can no longer be given 
any of the church’s seven sacraments.* 
No priest is allowed to absolve him of 
the sin; therefore he is doomed to spend 
eternity in hell. His only hope: to be 
reinstated in the church, which usually 
requires special sanction by a bishop, 
sometimes by the Pope himself. 

Excommunication was used by the 
Catholic Church to fight heresy as early 
as 380 a.p. In the Middle Ages, when the 
temporal power of the church was at its 
peak, excommunication became a widely 
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Pope Pius XII. To fight communism, he 
uses @ major weapon. (SEE: Cross) 
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*Baptism, penance, holy eucharist, confirma- 
tion, matrimony, holy orders, extreme unction. ; 





it’s winter 


Five’s Sixth. Because 
down in Argentina their sixth birth- 
day last week was just another school 
day for the Diligenti Quintuplets of 


used (and abused) disciplinary measure 
in collecting tithes and enforcing church 
rules. In 998 Pope Gregory V barred all 
of France from the sacraments; in later 
centuries other popes did the same for 
Germany and England. 

In the 16th century the church asked 
bishops and prelates to cut down on such 
mass excommunications, and in recent 
centuries they have been rare. Best known 
modern cases: excommunication of the 
Italian Carbonari, the Irish Fenians, and 
certain orders of Freemasons. 

Open War. The Communist, excom- 
munication, possibly the biggest ever 
ordered, came as the climax to a long 
struggle between the Reds and the 
church. 

In three countries— Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia—the Reds had 
clamped down by arresting (or locking 
up without arrest) the church’s top offi- 
cials. And there were strong rumors that 
Poland, with 22 million Catholics, was 
next on the list. 

Even more than open persecution, 
however, Catholic leaders feared a new 
Red tactic: infiltration. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, the government had set up its own 
“Catholic Action” society, was trying 
hard to convince the faithful that it, not 
Archbishop Josef Beran, represented true 
Catholicism. 

Coup. The Pope’s action killed this 
theory outright. It left the Iron Curtain 
Reds with two uneasy alternatives: (1) 
They must tolerate in their countries a 
powerful organization which is openly 
fighting them, or (2) they must publicly 
ban and persecute the church, which has 
always thrived on persecution. 

In Czechoslovakia the decision was 
swift. After a one-day silence, a Com- 
munist Party manifesto called for a finish 
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Buenos Aires. The quintuplets are, 
left to right: Carlos, Maria Esther, 
Maria Fernanda, Maria Christina, 
Franco Jr. 





fight against “our greatest enemy—the 
church.” 

The powerful Vatican radio was 
broadcasting news of the edict daily in 
seven languages. As soon as each of 
Eastern Europe’s 45 million Catholics 
heard of the excommunication, it would 
be up to his own conscience to decide— 
for Stalin, or for the Pope. The priests 
of Czechoslovakia announced their de-. 
cisions from the pulpits on Sunday. In 
defiance of the government, they de- 
clared that they would stand by the 
hierarchy of the Catholic church and 
“bear with them, whatever consequences 
they face.” 


Tyrant’s Trial 


The headwaiter at Fouquet’s on the 
swank Champs Elysées in Paris got to 
know the tall, distinguished-looking Ger- 
man who spoke faultless French. He also 
recognized many of his frequent dinner 
companions—French industrialists, sen- 
ators, aristocrats. Otto Abetz spent money 
lavishly to entertain his guests in the 
days before World War II. 

Born in Hanover, Germany, he 
taught drawing after World War I, 
studied French in his spare time. He 
traveled extensively through France, 
married a French girl. 

When the Nazis came to power, 
Hitler, at the suggestion of his friend, 
von Ribbentrop, sent Abetz to France to 
renew old contacts. 

Charmer. He proved a good choice. 
He charmed his way into salons and con- 
ference rooms, so impressed many 
Frenchmen with his apparent sincerity 
in desiring good Franco-German rela- 
tions that author Jules Romain exclaimed 
sadly, years later: “It is not certain that 
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Abetz was a knave. It is not certain that 
he was not, in 1934, the man of good 
oe.4." 

But when, in 1939, the French gov- 
ernment discovered a large spy ring with 
Abetz as its mastermind, he was sum- 
marily deported. He first crossed into 
Belgium, but later returned to Germany. 

While France seemed to be through 
with Otto Abetz, Otto Abetz was not yet 
through with France. As reward for his 
services in undermining the Third Re- 
public, Hitler named him Commissioner 
of Occupied France in August 1940. 

At Abetz’s orders, 10 Frenchmen 

were executed for every German soldier 
slain. Later, when resistance increased, 
that ratio was increased to 100 to 1. 
_ On Trial. Last week, Abetz faced 
a tribunal of 13 French military officers 
in Paris. The charge: wilful manslaugh- 
ter, pillage, sequestration and deporta- 
tion of persons. 

Using his dismissal by Hitler in 
1943 as part of his defense, the one-time 
uncrowned king of France, now 46, told 
the court: “My real policy was diametri- 
cally opposed to what I wrote in my re- 
ports.” 

Whatever the tribunal’s verdict will 
be, there was little chance that French- 
men would forget their thousands of 
compatriots slain during Otto Abetz’s 
occupation heyday. 


Chiang’s “Pacific Pact” 


In a picturesque mountain lodge at 
Tsaoshan, on the island of Formosa, 
“ 


Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo in “re- 
tirement,” talked with two American 


newsmen. He wore a greenish-brown uni- 
form without insignia and black quarter- 
high buckled shoes. He treated his guests 





Acme 
Otto Abetz. Up went the ratio from 10 
to 1 to 100 to 1. (SEE: Tyrant’s Trial) 


to a rare Chinese delicacy—almond-fla- 
vored iced soup made from bean curds. 

The newsmen appreciated the soup, 
but they were more grateful for the news 
the Generalissimo gave them. After six 
months of “retirement,” he announced he 
was rejoining the fray to fight commu- 
nism to a finish. Said he: “So long as the 
rebellion of the Communists is not sup- 
pressed ... I cannot shirk my responsi- 
bility of carrying on the struggle to the 
end.” 

It must necessarily be a fight against 
tremendous odds. The Communists claim 
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Union at Baguio. Quirino offers a toast to a friend from China, (SEE: Chiang’s) 
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control of 30% of all China, 58% of the 
population, 52% of all cities and towns, 
80% of the railroads. Without American 
economic and military aid, Chiang lacks 
the power to retake lost territory or even 
to stop the Communist march on Canton. 

Visit to Baguio. But last week 
Chiang, an old hand at fighting losing 
battles, embarked on a long-shot cam- 
paign to force U.S. support of his cause. 
In Baguio, cool summer capital of the 
Philippines, he conferred for two days 
with Philippine President Elpidio Qui- 
rino. Out of these talks came a “Pacific 
Union” of Nationalist China, the Philip- 
pines and South Korea. At the moment 
the alliance of three of the Far East’s 
weak sisters imposes no threat to the 
mounting power of the Communists in the 
Pacific. But it does put the U.S. in an 
awkward position. 

The U.S. has a stake in both South 
Korea and the Philippines. Under United 
Nations directive, South Korea is a U.S. 
ward, occupied by American troops. In 
the Philippines we maintain bases vital 
to our defense. 

There is growing talk that forces 
from Russian-occupied North Korea plan 
to invade South Korea. Some observers 
expect a September D-Day. In the Philip- 
pines, Communist-led Hukbalahap gueril- 
las, after fighting government troops for 
three years, are reported gaining in 
strength. 

White Paper. If Communist armies 
should even threaten the security of either 
the Philippines or South Korea, the U.S. 
would be obligated to step in and might 
even junk its “hands-off” China policy to 
help Chiang. 

But in Washington last week it ap- 
peared that for the time being the U.S. 
would let Chiang go it alone. Secretary 
of State Acheson said any talk of U.S. 
participziion in a Pacific alliance was 
“premature.” The State Department was 
readying a White Paper on China. It 
will incorporate Lieut. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer’s 1947 top-secret report on 
the whole political and military picture in 
China. Insiders say the White Paper will 
neither recognize the Communists nor 
supply aid to Chiang. 

At the end of the week, Chiang was in 
Canton rallying the split Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party) to meet the Commu- 
nist southward push, which has been 
stalled by floods. But on Monday the 
Communists launched a new offensive on 
a 400-mile front. As it picks up momen- 
tum Chiang will have to forget his grand 
strategy for trying to win U.S. aid and 
devote full attention to the battle maps. 


Home from Siberia 


In the railroad station at Maizuru, 
once a great Japanese naval base, work- 
men last week took down a big sign 
which read: “Let us try to rebuild a clean 
and beautiful Japan.” And business went 
back to normal in the little stalls on the 
Sanjo which. sell fish, cakes, vegetables, 
fans, wooden shoes and “iced candy” 
(frozen fruit juice). 

The repatriates had come and gone 
and with them went virtually all hope that 
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Journey’s end. Applause from repatriates (left) drew a toothy smile from comrade Tokuda (right). (SEE: Home From Siberia) 


they would help rebuild a “clean and 
beautiful Japan.” 

Over a period of two weeks, four 
ships steamed into Maizuru’s beautiful 
harbor, landed 10,000 Japanese home 
from Soviet prison camps. Kinfolk came 
from all over Japan to greet the first 
repatriates to arrive this year. 

The home-comers appeared reason- 
ably healthy. They were given baths, in- 
oculations and DDT dustings. Said one 
observer: “It will take a lot stronger 
medicine to disinfect their minds.” 

And, indeed, it would, for most of 
the repatriates promptly joined the Jap- 
anese branch of the Communist Party, 
sang the Internationale and Japanese 
labor songs, showed how well they had 
learned their lessons by rattling off for 
newsmen party-line statements like these: 
“Makassar [Gen. MacArthur] is colon- 
izing Japan into another Philippines. . . . 
Japan is being transformed into an ad- 
vance base for another Capitalist war of 
aggression. .. . Russia entered the war to 
save our country from getting destroyed 
like Germany.” 

Page Stalin. There were a few ex- 
ceptions like Hiroshima-born Tsumoru 
Fujii, 40, who feigned devotion to com- 
munism to get a free ride home. Said he: 
“They told me to shave off my mustache, 
if I wanted to go home. A mustache is a 
sign of a capitalist, they said.” 

The government welcomed the ar- 
rivals with motion pictures, pamphlets, 
newspapers and lectures. All told the 
story of the “New Japan,” stressed land 
reform, labor laws and the hundred other 
phases of Japanese reformation. 

But moon-faced Kyuichi Tokuda, 
rabble-rousing leader of Japan’s Commu- 
nists, welcomed them as properly-indoc- 
trinated. recruits for his “summer offen- 
sive,” now in full swing. Labor unrest is 
spreading through Japan, marked by riots 
and disturbances of lesser degree. A 
spokesman at MacArthur’s headquarters 
says: “There is no question they are all 
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Communist-led, but we cannot prove it.” 
The climax of the mounting wave of Com- 
munist terrorism came last fortnight 
when, in protest over the layoff of 120,000 
surplus railway workers, Sadanori Shime- 
yama, head of Japan’s state railways, was 
slain. 

In the hinterland, the Communists, 
having picked up 35 seats in the Diet 
(parliament) in the last election, are re- 
cruiting new members by the thousands. 
The Communists use subtle tactics. In 
the rural areas, they loudly demand that 
the farmers must get a higher price for 
rice. (In the cities, they demand cheap 
rice for workers.) They send college stu- 
dents to dramatize Communist fairy tales. 
At village meetings, they preach hatred 
of Americans. 

Panyushkin Speaks. Last week in 
Washington, the Soviet Ambassador, 
Alexander S. Panyushkin, struck a blow 
for Tokuda. Panyushkin told the 11]-na- 
tion Far Eastern Commission that Gen. 
MacArthur and the Tokyo government 
were carrying on a “brutal” campaign 
against Japan’s “democratic forces” 
(meaning the Communists), and were 
bringing the “Japanese economy to a 
state of total collapse.” 

MacArthur’s reply, his third blast at 
Russia in a month, was prompt, bristling. 
The charges, he said, are “fantastically 
untrue” and stem from Moscow’s “frus- 
tration in its nefarious plot to absorb 
Japan into the Soviet orbit. . . . For the 
Soviets to prate of brutality against labor, 
freedom and economic liberty is enough 
to make Ananias [a liar who was re- 
proved by St. Peter] blush. At least his 
sin was not compounded by provocative 
hypocrisy.” 


Unhappily Married 


Five-year-old Francesco Minniti’s 
parents dressed him up in a red suit, took 
him to a farm wedding near Naples, 
Italy, last week. When the guests sat 


down for the wedding feast, Francesco 
ate his fill and then went out to play. 

He made the mistake of wandering 
into a field where a bull spotted him, 
came with a rush, bellowing. A quick 
thinker for his age, Francesco climbed 
into an automobile. Head down, the bull 
charged it, missed, struck a beehive. 

The angry bees chased the bull into 
the house. The guests ran out, sought 
safety in a water-filled ditch. So did the 
bull. 

Finally, the bees swarmed off. The 
cool water calmed the bull. The guests 
climbed out, all sopping wet, some stung. 
And in the automobile, Francesco sat out 
the excitement, dry and unstung. 


Zion’s Dangerous Allies 


Sometime this summer a clan of 
Arab mountaineers will receive its re- 
ward for political daring—and for the 
valor-in battle of the 16,000 warriors it 
sent to aid Israel in the young republic’s 
war for survival against Islam. 

These Arabs are the Galilean Druses. 
They are going to be given special status 
as an autonomous member-community 
within the nation of Israel. And since 
many a needy Arab elsewhere in the 
Middle East would like nothing better 
than citizenship in modern, efficient Is- 
rael, the heads of Moslem Arab states 
view the Druse precedent with anything 
but glee. 

The cordial alliance of Druse and 
Jew was a victory of experience over tra- 
dition. Originally the Druses had joined 
other Arabs in guerilla warfare against 
the Zionists. But they soon found that 
their Moslem “liberators” were allies of 
questionable value. Moslem troops plun- 
dered and pillaged Druse towns, acted 
like invaders rather than friends. Among 
the fiercely independent Druses, resent- 
ment grew. Finally their leaders decided 
to change sides, join the Jews. 

“J, Hassan .. .” Their Arab ties 
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The World and Us 





Who’s An Isolationist? 


| No people, of any nation, are 
naturally less disposed to isolate 
themselves than are Americans. 

Our political institutions and tra- 
ditions encourage us to think well of 
men as men, regardless of the flag to 
which they may give allegiance. Al- 

| most 10% of those listed in Who's 
| Who In America—our leaders in 
every walk of life—were born abroad. 
| In no other country is there less legal 
and social discrimination against for- 
eigners. 

More than other people, more- 
over, Americans are familiar with and 
receptive to the ways of other lands. 
Nowhere else are so many newspapers 
printed in other languages; so many 
restaurants specializing in foreign 
dishes. Spaghetti, sauerkraut, chow 
mein, omelette and tamales are not 
even regarded as foreign words. 


So the effort to stigmatize a 
large section of American opinion as 
“isolationist” was always rather ab- 
surd. And this absurdity was empha- 
sized by the way the word came to be 
used as an epithet—as a self-right- 
eous criticism of anybody so _be- 
nighted as to argue that perhaps there 
is something in the old (and foreign) 
saying that charity begifis at home. 

The word “isolationist” is still in 
use, but is now rapidly becoming more 
meaningless than ever before. A few 
years ago it was applied to people 
who questioned the desirability of 
making an alliance with Russia 
against Italy. Now it is applied to 
those who are skeptical about making 
an alliance with Italy against Russia. 

When a word is as much abused 
as “isolationist” has been, it would be 
sensible to stop using it, and certainly 
to drop it as a term of censure. 


%* * 


If we want to go on talking 
about isolationists, with any accuracy 
at all, the word will have to be ap- 
plied to other governments. 

The two really isolationist na- 
tions in the world today are Russia 
and Britain—our major allies in the 
last war. Soviet Russia has always 
been politically isolationist and Brit- 
ain is now becoming economically iso- 
lationist. 

Only a handful of Americans are 
allowed to visit Russia. American gov- 
ernment cannot be studied in Russian 
universities. American books and mag- 
azines are excluded and American 
radio broadcasts are jammed by the 
Soviet government. 

That is political isolationism, for 
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which we Americans are not to blame. 


Americans can certainly visit 
Britain—indeed their dollars are most 
welcome there. But no Englishman 
can now come to this country without 
first showing his government a very 
good reason for spending his money 
over here. And American exports to 
Great Britain—except those sent as 
gifts—are now virtually discouraged, 
because of the dollar shortage. 

Perhaps it is only a temporary 
embargo, but at present American 
manufacturers cannot sell as much as 
a toothbrush or a packet of razor 
blades in the British colonies lying 
just off our own coast. 

That is economic isolationism, 
for which we are not responsible. 


On the other hand, American 
universities keep on teaching Soviet 
Russian literature, history and gov- 
ernment—in some cases giving more 
attention to Communist political the- 
ory than to that of our own Govern- 
ment. 

And everyone who can afford the 
price keeps on buying British goods 
and going to British movies—which 
are often superior to the Hollywood 
brand. 

But Americans who wouldn’t be 
allowed by Moscow to visit Russia, or 
permitted by London to sell their 
wares in England, are still contemp- 
tuously characterized as “isolationist” 
—for reasons which those who use the 
silly word had better begin to explain. 





were tenuous, anyway. The Druses are 
descendants of a cult that broke away 
from the Moslem faith nearly 1,000 years 
ago. Today little is known about their 
religion, since they practice it in secret, 
except that they believe in immediate 
reincarnation after death. 

This belief contributes to their fan- 
tastic bravery in battle, which sometimes 
was rather a trial to their Haganah com- 
rades in the war. One young Druse, for 
instance, defied all his combat-training to 
stand on a rampart, in full view of the 
enemy, while he hurled grenades. Before 
he released each grenade, he shouted: 
“T, Hassan of Kfar Julis, hereby throw 
these bombs at you.” ; 

It is a credit to Israeli persuasiveness 
that the Druses feel no doubt about being 
allowed to practice their religion and 
customs freely as a minority. They are 
clannish and like to erect barriers against 
outsiders. 

One Druse officer, clad in Haganah 
khaki, recently summed up his people’s 
xenophobia thus: “We are a fighting 
people; we fight any one who will not 
leave us alone in peace.” 

Contagion. No matter how isola- 
tionist they themselves might be, how- 
ever, the Palestine Druses’ action had set 
things stirring far beyond their own hill 
pastures. From across the Syrian frontier 
(three-fourths of the world’s 200,000 
Druses live in Syria and Lebanon), came 
word a few months ago of a movement 
among the Druses there in favor of join- 
ing the new Jewish state. Said Salahx el- 
Kuntar, a Syrian Druse military man in 
Israel: “The Jews are fighting for inde- 
pendence. We are fighting for autonomy. 
In Syria we are still persecuted, and since 
the Jews have been a minority as we are, 
we think they will treat us better.” 

The Israeli Foreign Office, aware 
that official attention to a bid like this 
could cause an explosion, formally turn- 
ed a deaf ear. The incident seemed 
closed for the time being. But there was a 
possibility that the Syrian Druses might 
take action on their own. If they did, it 
might spark independence movements by 
national minorities throughout the whole 
Moslem world, tear the delicate peace of 


the Middle East to shreds. 


Gold for Araby 


Most foreign suppliers of U.S. firms 
prefer to be paid in dollars. Exception 
is Saudi Arabia’s King Ibn Saud. He sells 
his oil for 11¢ a barrel to the Arabian 
American Oil Co. He demands, and gets, 
payment in British gold sovereigns for a 
very good reason. The par value of the 
gold sovereign is $8.24, but in the Near 
East they bring $12, once sold as high 
as $21. 

Since the U.S. went off the gold 
standard in 1933, and the law now for- 
bids citizens keeping gold in the U.S., 
paying off Ibn Saud is a complicated 
process. The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank acquires the gold in Argentina for 
the National City Bank, which keeps it 
in Canada, for payment to Saudi Arabia’s 


Ibn Saud. 
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Science 


Mushrooms by Ferment 


Something new for the deep freeze 
came out of last fortnight’s meeting of 
the Institute of Food Technologists in 
San Francisco—a food produced by 
growing mushroom filaments in synthetic 
chemicals or in by-products of fruit can- 
neries. 

The mushroom food was produced 
by Harry Rumfold and Frank Sugihara, 
technicians of the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Albany, Cal., dur- 
ing a quest for cheaper protein- and 
vitamin-rich foodstuffs. It is grown by 
fermenting mushroom mycelium (vege- 
table filaments of the fungus) in tubs of 
water containing nitrogen and dextrose 
sources. 

The filaments can be harvested in 
40 to 48 hours. They are then made into 
a paste. The food has high nutritive con- 
tent, and can be sold packaged and fro- 
zen, canned as a paste or dried. Its inven- 
tors recommend it as an inexpensive in- 
gredient for soup, sauce or flavoring. 


After Four Years 


It was four years ago, on July 16, 
that the $2 billion gamble with the basic 
nature of matter was put to test: The 
scientists of the Army’s Manhattan Proj- 
ect exploded the atom bomb experi- 
mentally at Alamogordo, N. Mex. 

One by-product was the wiping out 
of all plant and animal life within range 
of the bomb’s blast and radioactivity. 
Strangest of all, the earth in and about 
the crater torn by the burst was fused 
into a glass-like substance. 

Last fortnight, University of Cali- 
fornia scientists who are studying the 
site issued a report indicating that na- 
ture may be quicker than man can hope 
to be in repairing the ravages of an 


atomic explosion. There is still “much 
radiation” inside the 600 foot crater and 
up to 1,700 feet from its edge. But it has 
not migrated below the surface, and a 
quarter of a mile away, a man can safely 
put in a day’s work. Both around the 
crater edges and in the “fall-out” area 
(regions where radioactive material 
gradually settled from the atmosphere 
after the blast) trees and grass have 
returned, and so have mice, rats, rabbits, 
snakes, lizards and birds. 

Even the fused earth, the scientists 
think, will eventually be covered over by 
blown dust, and again support desert 
growth. 

Clipjoint 

A site which has recently enlisted 
the interest of archaeologists is Tommy 
Tucker cave, 200 feet up a slope in Cali- 
fornia’s Lassen county, at the Nevada 
border. 

In it, Profs. Franklin Fenenga and 
Francis Riddell of the California Arch- 
aeological Survey last week reported a 
puzzling find: 800 short wooden sticks 
with notches indicating that they were 
used for counting, and handfuls of split 
sections of cane, flat on one side, rounded 
on the other. 

After much speculation, archaeolo- 
gists Fenenga and Riddell finally guessed 
what they had stumbled into: a prehis- 
toric Indian gambling joint. The cane 
sections were “dice,” played by tossing 
them into a basket; the counting sticks 
were used to record bets on whether the 
dice would fall round or flat. 


Uranium Hunters 


With the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion dangling a $38,000 reward for the 
finding of workable uranium deposits, a 
lot of old-time prospectors have felt the 
urge to go out and scrabble for pay dirt 
again. 

For many white collar Americans 
also, uranium-hunting has become a sum- 
mer craze, with rocks of all shapes and 





Acme 


Bomb site. It was still “hot” two months after explosion. (SEE: Four Years) 
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Chicago Tribune-N.Y. News Syndicate, Inc. 
“Go west until you come to atomic energy 
research plant 26X, then north to the 
rocket launching base, then west again to 
atomic energy plant 388; then continue 
past project 67 until you come to the 
bomb dump, and it’s just beyond that.” 


sizes being rushed through the mails to 
college geology departments, state con- 
servation offices, and the AEC’s raw ma- 
terials laboratory at 70 Columbus Ave., 
New York. 

By mid-July, the craze had taken 
on proportions big enough for the AEC 
to restress the ABC’s of uranium-hunt- 
ing: best way to do it is with a Geiger 
counter (which measures telltale radio- 
activity) and, failing that, prospectors 
should at least be able to recognize pitch- 
blende, the thick, black, heavier-than- 
lead substance which is the likeliest 
source of uranium. 

Physician’s Holiday. One amateur 
who took this advice seriously is Dr. 
George H. Mangun, of the clinical labo- 
ratory in Detroit’s Henry Ford Hospital. 
When he decided to vacation in Canada, 
he took along a Geiger counter, to amuse 
himself between spells of trout-fishing. 

But the fever got Dr. Mangun, and 
apart from one afternoon of fishing and 
one when it rained, he spent his vaca- 
tion (along with an Indian guide named 
Joe Tom and a friend named Roy Parr) 
“running up and down mountains” with 
the counter. 

For all his climbing, the apparatus 
registered no radioactivity, and Dr. Man- 
gun, exhausted, finally went for a walk 
along Lake Superior, 50 miles from the 
Montreal river. There, opposite a red, 
granitelike rock, the counter began 
clicking vigorously. Dr. Mangun lost no 
time in filing a claim for himself and 
his companions. 

Dr. Mangun’s find, over 100 miles 
inside Canada from the U.S. line, is not 
eligible (if verified) for the AEC’s $38,- 
000. But the Canadian government also 
is generous to people who turn up the 
precious element. And Dr. Mangun opti- 
mistically thinks his rock, besides indi- 
cating a near-by deposit of pitchblende, 
may also show traces of silver or gold. 
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Credit: Ross Hall 


Kids* & Kamloops. The 50-pounders 
are near the bottom. (SEE: Kamloops) 


Kamloops Heaven 


Largest natural body of fresh water 
in the Pacific Northwest is Lake Pend 
Oreille (pronounced pon-duh-ray) in the 
Idaho Panhandle, 50 miles south of the 
Canadian border. It is named after a 
tribe of Indians called Pend d’Oreilles, 
or Earbobs, by early French trappers be- 


cause they wore ornaments dangling 
from the lobes of their ears. 
Nestled in mountains 2,062 feet 


above sea level, the lake is big enough 
(43 miles long and 614 across at the 
widest point) and deep enough (up to 
2,500 feet) to berth all the ships of the 
U.S. Navy. But to anglers of the North- 
west it was just another lake until sports- 
men from Sandpoint, Pend Oreille’s big- 
gest town (pop. 6,500), put it in the 
fishermen’s big league a few years ago. 

Sandpointers used to go north to fish 
in British Columbia for Kamloops, 
giants of the rainbow trout family. A 
group of them figured they could save 
time, travel and money by transplanting 
Kamloops to Pend Oreille, which has 
what it takes to raise mammoth rain- 
bows—clear, deep water and plenty of 
blueback salmon, favorite food of the big 
fish. 

Harvest Time. They ordered eggs 
from British Columbia, hatched them, 
planted 20,000 fingerlings in Pend 
Oreille in the fall of 1942 and 80,000 
more the following spring. In August 
1945 the Sandpoint experiment began to 
pay off. 

A local meat dealer hooked a husky 
Kamloops, boated it after a tough fight. 
It scaled 31 pounds, broke a 31-year-old 
world’s record for rainbow trout (a 26- 


*Bobby Hall and Sally True, in Sandpoint. 
Fish, a 30-pounder, was caught by Sally’s father, a 
Spokane oilman. 
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pound, 8-ounce fish caught in the Sky- 
comish river in the State of Washing- 
ton). The Pend Oreille record stood up 
only a few weeks. Before the 1945 season 
ended, another angler landed a 32%4- 
pounder. 

In 1947 the record climbed to 36 
pounds. Later the same year Wes Hamlet 
of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, snared a 37- 
pounder. His record still stands. That 
season Pend Oreille anglers caught 370 
Kamloops, weighing a total of 8,243 
pounds and averaging more than 22 
pounds per fish. 

Down Under. Biggest catch this 
season is a 2714-pounder. At this time 
of the year, Kamloops stay deep, are 
harder to catch. But in the fall they will 
feed closer to the surface and anglers 
will be shooting for a new record. Sand- 
pointers figure that some of the Kam- 
loops, planted in 1942-43 and grown fat 
on blueback salmon, may scale up to 50 
pounds. But it takes skill and luck to 
hook a Kamloops. One angler, eager to 
try for a new record, said last week: 
“I’m not even going to start fishing for 
Kamloops until I’ve caught 1,000 blue- 
backs.” 


Stars in Eclipse 


In Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field last week, 
the National League All-Stars lost a ball 
game but won a claim to the home club’s 
nickname—Dem Bums. As jittery as a 
bunch of high school freshmen in their 
first test against the varsity, the National 
League’s best made five errors (an All- 
Star record), lost the 16th and sloppiest 
All-Star game to the American League 
by a score of 11 to 7. 

The game produced three other All- 
Star records: most errors (6), most 
pitchers used (11), most runs scored 
(18). Played for the benefit of the play- 
ers’ pension fund, it drew 32,577 fans 
who paid $79,225.02. 


Foul 


After the first inning, pitcher Gor- 
don Ross of the Newport, R.I., All-Stars 
felt a little dizzy, but he kept on for nine 
more innings against the House of David. 
He got 2 strikeouts, gave up 11 hits and 
7 walks. 

Not’ until the next day, when the 
dizziness continued, did Ross consult a 
doctor, explaining he had been hit by the 
ball in a fielding play in the first inning. 
An X-ray disclosed Ross had pitched nine 
innings with a fractured skull. 


Mermaiden’s Chance 


Before 8 o’clock one morning last 
week in a New York restaurant, Shirley 
May France, 16, of Somerset, Mass., sat 
down to breakfast: one pound of steak, 
rare; a glass of milk, several slices of 
toast. A little more than four hours later, 
wearing a green bathing suit, goggles 
and a white cap and smeared with five 
pounds of axle grease and lanolin, she 
swam away from Pier 6 at the Battery, 
Coney Island-bound. 

She followed a boat which carried 





her coach, Harry Boudakian, football, 
basketball and baseball mentor at her 
school, Somerset High. She swam easily, 
alternating with the Australian crawl, 
back stroke and breast stroke. En route 
she chatted with Boudakian, ate three 
chocolate bars, sang snatches of her 
favorite song, Slow Boat to China. 

But as swimmers go, Shirley May 
is no slow boat. Twelve miles and 5 
hours, 40 minutes out of the Battery, she 
waded ashore on the beach at Coney 
Island and dashed off for a snack (thick 
soup, a ham sandwich, milk) and an 
hour’s nap. 

Main Bout. This week Shirley May 
sails for Europe with her coach and her 
father, J. Walter France, a former long 
distance swimmer, for the biggest test 
of her career: the English Channel. 

Pretty enough to be a cover girl, 
Shirley May is a sophomore at Somerset 
High. At 5’10”, she weighs 158, has the 
stamina it takes to swim the Channel. 

That’s been her goal for years. Says 
she: “The idea was my father’s. We 
talked it over when I was a kid.” He 
taught her to swim when she was 6. At 13, 
she swam 33 miles in one test. Last year 
she turned pro, competed in the 12-mile 
Lake George, New York, marathon. Only 
woman in a field of 100, she finished 10th. 

But the Lake George marathon and 
the grind from the Battery to Coney 
Island are lazy swims compared to the 
English Channel, 19 miles of tricky tides, 
swift currents, chill water. If Shirley 
May succeeds, she will be the 29th swim- 
mer, the 1lth woman, to conquer the 
Channel. 





Credit: New York Herald Tribune 


Shirley May France. Twenty-ninth 
across the Channel? (SEE: Mermaiden’s) - 
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Business 


Walls—Fast 


In California many companies had 
put off building large one-story ware- 
houses because of high labor gosts. They 
are now finding that a new method of 
construction makes it practicable to go 
ahead. 

Last week Daley Bros., a construc- 
tion company of Belmont, Calif., ex- 
plained how they build the easy and 
cheaper way. First, they pour the con- 
crete floor, then use the finished floor as 
a form for casting the walls. After the 
cement-retaining curbs are set and the 
reinforcing steel is in place, cement for 
the wall is poured direct from a mixer. 

When the cement has set, a crane 
lifts the slab—a huge chunk of ware- 
house wall (see picture)—into place. 
The process eliminates the use of ex- 
pensive upright wooden forms and vari- 
ous kinds of hand labor for hoisting lum- 
ber and pulling down scaffolding. Sav- 
ings are most notable in single story 
buildings of 20,000 square feet and up. 


Novelties on Parade 


Housewares manufacturers displayed 
22.000 items in Atlantic City’s Conven- 
tion Hall last fortnight. Novelties stole 
the show. 

The Davis Co. of Plano, IIl., showed 
an electrosweep to retail at $19.95. Its 
nylon brushes, whisking back and forth 
at the rate of 3,500 strokes a minute, 
let no particle escape. Among many other 
innovations were these: 

e eA skillet from which grease is 
drawn off by a drain valve. 

ee A portable water-powered dish- 





Thomas H. Keating. Brainy salesman, 
he joins top brass. (SEE: Chevrolet) 
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washer selling for $49.95 by the Cameron 
Corp., Cleveland. 

ee A three-piece breakfast set by 
Doehler Metal Products Corp. One of the 
unit’s two benches opens into an iron- 
ing board and the other conceals a stor- 
age chest for linens and cutlery. 

e eA knife with a blade hardened 
by a “frozen heat” process. The makers, 
Robeson Cutlery Co. of Perry, N.Y., 
guarantee the blade will not need sharp- 
ening for three years. 

e @ Folding television chairs by the 
Marshallan Mfg. Co., priced at $9.95 and 
$11.95, recommended to save wear on 
more expensive furniture. The chairs 
have a normal upright position for adults 
but are also designed to accommodate 
teen-agers with a weak-spined tendency 
to slump. For them the chairs adjust to a 
reclining position. 


Keating of Chevrolet 
When Thomas H. Keating thought he 


was smoking too much he cut out cigars 
for two months. Since then he has peri- 
odically abandoned nicotine—as regular- 
ly as Walter Reuther has demanded an- 
other round of wage raises. 

At 53, Keating is six feet tall and 
keeps his weight well under 180 pounds 
with tri-weekly squash at the one club of 
which he is a member, the Detroit Ath- 
letic. Another cornerstone of Keating’s 
everyday life is: Study things out before 
you act and before you speak nail down 
your facts and know what you’re going 
to say. 

Precise, orderly, quick to get the 
other fellow’s viewpoint and to praise a 
well done job, Keating follows a rule of 
moderation in both private and business 
life. For him it has paid off in personal 
satisfaction—and for G.M.’s Chevrolet 
Motor Division it has produced dramatic 
annual gains. 

Record Buster. Keating had been 
Chevrolet sales manager since 1945. Dur- 
ing the postwar period his division sold 
more than a million trucks, an un- 
paralleled record. Last year Chevrolet’s 
share of the passenger car market in the 
low-priced field hit an all-time high. 

Apparently G.M. thinks Keating’s 
rule of moderation (in everything except 
sales) will pay off some more. Recently 
the corporation promoted him from sales 
manager to general manager. Last fort- 
night G.M. directors elected him vice 
president and a member of the ad- 
ministration committee. 

It was the first time in Chevrolet 
history that a sales manager had been 
made general manager, and one of the 
few times a man without formal technical 
training had joined G.M.’s top brass. 
Detroiters think Keating’s rise is a symbol 
of G.M. thinking—with the corporation 
recognizing the fact that it is now en- 
tering the first season of highly com- 
petitive postwar selling. 

School for Salesmen. Formerly 
boss of 4,700 sales people, Keating now 
leads 77,000 Chevrolet workers in 20 
cities and 10 states. His policies in his 
new job are clear from things he started 
as sales manager. He developed Chev- 





Wall panel. Built on the floor it’s quick- 


ly hoisted into place. (SEE: Walls) 


rolet’s Sales Managers Institute, had 
dealers send managers to merchandising 
schools where they were trained to de- 
velop salesmen. “Better salesmen, not 
just more salesmen,” was his constantly 
reiterated theme song. The result: Chev- 
rolet’s new salesmen today average under 
30 years and many are college-trained, 
fast-stepping veterans. 

Another of Keating’s slogans is: “As 
things get back to normal you can’t lead 
in new car sales unless you lead in used 
car sales.” And the way to become a 
leader, Keating tells dealers, is to handle 
high quality reconditioned cars with a 
90-day warranty that is backed up 100%. 
Keating looks forward to the day when a 
customer can buy a used car with the 
same confidence as he buys a new one. 

What’s ahead? Under Keating’s 
regime no small-type Chevrolet is apt to 
make its appearance, not for years any- 
how. Keating thinks most Americans 
want good standard-sized used cars at 
reasonable prices. Such cars, he believes, 
will take care of the $1,000 car market 
for a long time ahead. 

The one big change’ foreseen for 
Chevrolet is an automatic transmission. 
No one is telling yet whether this will be 
the Buick-type torque converter, the Olds 
Hydra-matic or a combination of the 
two. But it is an apparent certainty that 
Keating will have an automatic trans- 
mission in Chevrolet’s 1950 model. 


The “Survey” Gimmick 


Door-to-door salesmen are using 
tricky new approaches to unsuspecting 
housewives. 

To stop this racket the National As- 
sociation of Direct Selling Companies 
last week set up a special investigating 
committee. With help from the Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus, the 
committee will write a code to combat 
deceptive practices. One favorite ruse of 
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unscrupulous salesmen is the “market- 
ing survey” device. The salesman tells a 
prospective customer she can purchase 
$100 worth of encyclopedias, kitchen 
utensils or other household equipment at 
“bargain” savings, in return for supply- 
ing information for a survey. 

In some areas the “box-top” ap- 
proach is used. Customers are falsely led 
to believe that an inferior, over-priced 
article is made by a well-known com- 
pany. The victim is told she can buy the 
product on installments at a “bargain” 
price, if she will mail that manufacturer’s 
box-tops in with her weekly payments. 


The Picture in Paint 


How recession-thinking dominates 
the news, the paint industry learned last 
week. 

These days, somehow, even when 
the facts are overwhelmingly favorable 
the news gets a pessimistic tinge. The 
reason: too many reporters, with short 
memories, apparently think that any- 
thing less than a perpetual boom is a 
collapse bordering on calamity. 

All the big paint makers—Sherwin- 
Williams, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Na- 
tional Lead, Glidden, Martin-Senour and 
others—had reduced prices from 7 to 
12%. They had good reasons for doing 
so. Prices for some raw materials (lin- 
seed oil in particular) were substantially 
down and the paint business is, of course, 
in a buyers’ market. 

Paint Boom. Forthwith, the price 
cuts touched off headlines that paint sales 
had gone to pot. Actually the way they 
held up surprised the industry. For ex- 
ample, in Waterbury, Conn., all business 
is off except paint sales—which are close 
to boom-time high. 

Last year the paint, varnish and 
lacquer business hit a peak of $1.17 
billion. Figures compiled last week show 
sales for the first five months of 1949 
were $407 million as against $455 million 
for the same period last year, a drop of 
about 10%. If this trend continues, sales 
for this year will be somewhere between 
$950 million and a billion. And that will 
mean the third best year the industry 
has ever had. So paint men are jubilant. 

Incidentally, contrary to many news 
accounts, the drop in paint sales is not 
in over-the-counter business. The slacken- 
ing is for industrial use. 

Novelties. The industry thinks its 
many new developments will keep it rid- 
ing high for a long time to come. Among 
such developments are these: 

@ @ Rubber-based paints for im- 
mediate use on newly plastered walls 
without priming are now available in all 
colors. They can also be used on uncured 
(“hot”) concrete. Formerly plastered 
walls had to be aged two to six months 
or treated. 

@ © One cempany now offers a paint 
containing no lead—fumeproof against 
sulphur and especially desirable for 
houses in industrial areas. 

e e Big improvements have been 
made in fire-retarding paints. One of the 
best was developed for Navy use. Its 
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Glass-Domed Coach. Greyhound 
Corp.’s Scenicruiser made its test run 
out of Chicago last fortnight. 


Built by Greyhound engineers 
with Loewy Associates and the styling 
section of General Motors cooperating, 
the 43-passenger bus features a rear 
compartment with raised dome that 
gives customers driver’s seat visibility. 
The dome has side and sky windows 
built of glareless safety glass. 

At the rear is a lounge with 
leather-upholstered seats. _A ventilat- 
ing system changes the air every 40 


original purpose was to prevent the 
spread of fire on the opposite side of 
heated bulkheads. A similar paint is 
made today for use on doors, trim and 
walls to retard fire until fire-fighting ap- 
paratus is available. Another fire-retard- 
ing paint, when heated, creates gases 
and these foam at 300°. The foam chars 
but does not burn. 

e @ Non-yellowing paints and enam- 
els are available for interiors. This im- 
provement is the result of using soy- 
bean oil which does not turn yellow as 
linseed oil does when exposed to insufh- 
cient sunlight. 

Research. From the amateur paint- 
er’s viewpoint perhaps the biggest im- 
provement of all is just over the horizon 
—a paint that will put an end to long 
and tedious stirring. Since 1873, when 
paint makers first sold ready-mixes, they 
have sought ways of keeping paint pig- 
ments from settling to the bottom of the 
can. Now Sherwin-Williams and others 


seconds. An air-conditioning system 
uses parts of the body framing and 
walls as air ducts for radiant heating 
and cooling. 

Other new features: increased 
baggage space; washroom and toilet 
facilities in the lower section. 

Because the Scenicruiser, 40 feet 
over-all, is 5 feet longer than conven- 
tional buses, it cannot operate in some 
states that impose length restrictions. 
But Greyhound president Orville S. 
Caesar believes the riding public will 
demand this new type of service. 





are making satisfactory progress with 
new experiments. They are trying to use 
high frequency sound waves to keep pig- 
ments in permanent suspension. 

In sales methods, too, the industry 
is moving ahead. Too many stores have 
merely “handed out the product asked 
for” without helping a customer select 
the best material for the purpose he had 
in mind. To cure this apathy, 3,000 deal- 
ers in 63 cities have taken courses 
which will help them advise their cus- 
tomers on the many products available 
and their proper uses in each case. 

A survey recently made by the in- 
dustry shows it is operating under keenly 
competitive conditions. In many areas 
home owners favor the products of their 
local paint makers against those of the 
major producers. Another survey by 
Alderson & Sessions, Inc., showed that 
67% of all consumer paint purchases 
are made by people living in places with 
less than 25,000 population. 
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SPEEDY PRODUCTION CUTBACKS by industry to meet the recession trend are a bright 
Sign indicating a quick pickup, says the National City Bank of New 
York in its latest monthly bank letter. This is the sound view, the 


letter points out, though contrary to much current pessimistic busi- 
ness opinion. 


recuperative powers for a real recovery without large-scale Government 
spending which would hurt rather than help the economy. 


rolling toward an all-time production record. But in the event of a 
long steel strike it may grind to a halt due to a shortage of parts. 
Most auto makers have 30— to 60-day steel stocks on hand, but parts 

suppliers would soon be scrambling for materials. 


PRESIDENT RODNEY LOCKWOOD of the National Association of Home Builders thinks 
public indignation may scuttle the public housing program, when mil- 
lions of home-owners realize the new housing act will put "the indi- 
gent and lazy into brand new housing while hard-working families will 
not only have to pay their own rent but that of their less ambitious 
neighbors as well." 


FEWER AND LIGHTER BUNDLES will go to laundries while heat waves last. Deter- 
mined to find out why summer takes the starch out of their business, 
members of the American Institute of Laundering took a national survey 
and discovered what almost anyone would have guessed: (1) heaviest 
laundry patrons are the kind who leave the city to escape the heat and 
(2) everybody wears less clothing in summer. 


shrunk from 235 companies in 1945 to about 50. Glumly, they see 
little chance of improving quality enough to offset the bad impression 
of dried foods brought back by service men. Apart from soups and 
seasonings, dried food demand is limited to summer camps and hiking 
expeditions and to bakers and confectioners who use dried milk and 
eggs. 


TALLOW MAKERS are another industrial segment singing the blues. They're sad 
over the 30% cut in demand for their product due to postwar popularity 
of detergents—soapless soaps. Tallow sells for 5$¢ a pound as 
against 103¢ a year ago. 

PACKERS ARE URGING CUSTOMERS to eat more meat from cans. For packers this 
means a larger profit than the 6/l10ths of a cent they made last year 
on each dollar of fresh meat sales. For consumers, the packers clain, 
it means time-saving convenience and ends the left-over problen. 


AMONG NEW ENTICEMENTS for canned meats are these: easier—opening cans, re- 
designed labels, new and more flavorsome products such as spareribs 
and sauerkraut, tripe and milk (for the Southern trade), Canadian 
bacon, pork and gravy and roast beef hash with more beef in it. 


CONTROL OF RUBBER PRODUCTION in the Far East, such as the British and Dutch ex- 
ercised before the war, is impracticable with U.S. synthetic industry 
ready to step up output as needed. Last year rubber producing coun- 
tries exported 50% more than pre-war, a total of 1,457 million tons. 
The Far East's production potential is about 1.8 million tons. 


natural rubber would be bringing $1 a pound instead of 16¢. Dollar 
rubber would make a $15 tire cost about $24, 100 feet of garden hose 
$19 instead of $17, and an $80 foam rubber mattress about $110. 


MOVIE CIRCUIT OPERATORS are planning a corporation to finance independent 
motion picture production. National Exhibitors Film Co. president S. 
H. Fabian says exhibitors plan to maintain their film supply, have a 
voice in the kind of pictures that play in their houses. The company 


will be wholly exhibitor-—controlled and produce up to 15 pictures the 
first year. 
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Religion 


Peron & Protestantism 


Home from missionary duties in 
Argentina last week, United Lutheran 
Churchman William A. Dudde reported 
that the newly enacted Argentine consti- 
tution carries no major change in the 
nation’s religious laws. Articles 2 and 
76 still read: “The Federal Government 
supports the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
religion,” and “In order to be elected 
President or Vice President of the Na- 
tion, a person is required . . . to belong 
to the Roman Catholic Apostolic faith.” 

The one constitutional reform that 
does favor Protestantism was abolition 
of a clause that gave Argentina’s Con- 
gress the duty of maintaining “peaceful 
intercourse with the Indians and [pro- 
moting] their conversion to Catholicism.” 

Reason, explained Missionary Dud- 
de, is that there seemed so few un- 
converted Indians left for Protestant mis- 
sionaries. Actually, however, there still 
were many. Just last year Lutherans had 
begun battling the red tape, now officially 
cut, that kept them from preaching to 
hundreds of scattered native tribes in the 
Chaco jungles. 


Fort Wayne’s Way 


And an highway shall be there, and 
a way, and it shall be called The way of 
holiness. Isaiah 35:8. 

Since last year, when a Supreme 
Court decision banned the teaching of 
religion on public school property, the 
churches of the land had been busy seek- 
ing ways to reach the young of their 
flocks with school hour instructions. 

Last week, in a way peculiarly sim- 
ilar to the injunction of Isaiah, the 
Protestant churches of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
had found the way. 

Religion on Wheels. From Asso- 
ciated Churches, Inc., coordinating 
agency for 38 of the city’s Protestant 
churches, came word of a perfectly legal 
way around the Supreme Court ruling. 
For the next school year, the churches 
will send three classroom-fitted trailers 
from school to school to serve third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-grade pupils given time 
off to attend short religious instruction 
’ classes. : 

To conduct the non-denominational 
trailer classes there will be six part- and 
full-time teachers. Each will be paid the 
standard public school salary and will 
have state-required teacher qualifications. 

Price of Mobility. Cost of the 
trailers before special fittings: $6,000, 
given as an outright gift by a single, 
anonymous churchgoer. Total cost of the 
program, including books, teachers, 
maintenance, will be about $15,000 per 
year; about $3,000 more than it cost 
when the churches were allowed to rent 
time in public school rooms. 

Fort Wayne’s newest way to provide 
religious classes for its youngsters—each 
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of whom must have parental permission 
—was well paved during the last school 
year, as the Supreme Court ban went 
into effect. At that time, lay and clerical 
churchmen of the Associated Churches 
hired regular city transit busses, parked 
them outside school buildings to provide 
114 classes a week for their part-time 
pupils. 

Until the trailer solution appeared, 
however, the cost ($2.50 per hour apiece 
for almost continual use of four busses) 
seemed too great for indefinite continu- 
ance of the program. 

Too, there was the difficulty of heat- 
ing and lighting. Enrollment, which had 
been 96% of the 3,000 eligible children 
when the classes were held in school, 


fell off to 83%. Use of the trailers is ex- 
pected to bring the number back up. 

And Fort Wayne’s religious educa- 
tion program would be rolling again— 
literally. 


Anti-Red Council 


The new World Council of Churches, 
international Protestantism’s biggest 
voice, had tried hard to stay neutral. 

At its first, organizational meeting 
in Amsterdam last summer, it carefully 
avoided any statement which might be 
interpreted as anti-Communist. Instead, 
it issued a polite resolution condemning 
some aspects of both communism and 
capitalism. 

In the year since, the World Council 
has grown bigger (it now represents 155 
non-Catholic Christian church bodies in 
44 countries), and the sniping against 
Christian churches in Communist-domi- 
nated countries has grown hotter. Last 
week, at a meeting of the Council’s 90- 
member, policy-forming Central Commit- 


tee in Chichester, England, the neutrality 
act folded up. 

Chairman of the meeting was Dr. 
George K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of 
Chichester. He started the ball rolling by 
giving his clerical colleagues a country- 
by-country listing of “flagrant violations 
of Christian principles” in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Added Bishop Bell: “It is a duty to 
state our conviction that the present 
treatment of churches there is wrong.” 

More Than Liberty. In the debate 
which followed, he got plenty of support 
and some opposition, the latter mainly 
from Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka of Czech- 
oslovakia. The issue, said Dr. Hromadka, 
was “both deeper and wider than the 
question of religious liberty. . . . A 





Religious News Service 


Bible bus. In Indiana, an experiment in mobile religion. (SEE: Fort Wayne’s Way) 


judgment of God lies upon the churches 
at the present time for failing to meet 
the needs of the broad masses of people 
throughout the world.” 

Stand Firm. The delegates then ap- 
pointed a nine-man committee, headed 
by Dr. Bell, to draw up a statement on 
religious liberty. Presented to the meet- 
ing four days later, it did not mince 
words. It denounced totalitarianism as 
evil, told Christians that “the liberty 
which they receive from their Lord can- 
not be taken away by the violence or 
threat of any world power.” In “countries 
where the state is antagonistic to the 
Christian religion,” it encouraged Chris- 
tians to “stand firm in their faith.” 

And as another powerful Christian 
body, the Roman Catholic Church, 
opened a full-scale war on communism 
(see World), there were signs that the 
chiefly Protestant World Council might 
not be far behind. Said Dr. Bell: “I be- 
lieve that to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party is incompatible with being 
a member of the Christian church.” 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
...but don’t try it! 


Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— 
and get away with it. 

The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
successfully defied both sound engineering prac- 
tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 


But for most of us, most of the time, the rules 
hold. 


That is particularly true when it comes to sav- 
ing money. 

The first rule of successful saving is regularity 
... salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 

Once in a blue moon, of course, you’ll come 
across someone who can break that rule and get 
away with it. But the fact is that most of us 
cannot. 


For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 
ulate a decent-size nest: egg for the future and for 
emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. 

In all history there’s never been an easier, 

surer, more profitable way to save regularly than 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. 
Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month 
Plan through our local bank. 

Use whichever is best for you. But—use one 
of them! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


® 
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Education 


One Easy Lesson 


Record for a quick language course 
went hands down last week to Kansas 
City businessman Charles Stevenson. A 
vice-president of Hall Bros., Inc. (Hall- 
mark Cards), Stevenson (who spoke not 
a word of French) got stuck at the last 
minute with making a speech in Paris. 
It was to wind up a $12,000 art contest 
Hallmark was sponsoring there. 

Stevenson wrote his speech in Eng- 
lish, got it translated into French, boned 
away at it for 24 hours using a phonetic 
spelling system a man in his Paris hotel 
helped him work out. For practice, he 
recited to bellhops and chambermaids. 

At the presentation he got through 
the speech all right (“it must have been 
the oddest type of French ever heard,” 
he admitted later), and was congratu- 
lated by an American newsman. “Of 
course, it wasn’t really necessary,” added 
the newsman. “Most of those people 
speak English just about as well as you 
and I.” 


Red Professors —OK ? 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors is one of the most power- 
ful forces in higher education. For years 
its members—about half of all teachers 
in accredited universities—have vigor- 
ously defended the idea of complete aca- 
demic freedom. Not infrequently an out- 
standing educator has refused to join the 
faculty of a college or university which 
has been censured by AAUP for “un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic free- 
dom and tenure.” 

Last week in Washington the AAUP 
virtually upheld the right of Communists 
to teach in American colleges. Coming 





Acme 
Evansville’s Parker. Politics are citi- 
zen’s privilege. (SEE: Professors) 
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only a few days after the close of the an- 
nual summer convention of the National 
Education Association (see below), the 
professors’ report sounded like a slap at 
the practically unanimous NEA recom- 
mendation that Communists should be 
barred from teaching. 

Legal Hair. “So long as the Com- 
munist Party is a legal political party,” 
said AAUP, “affiliation with it should not 
be regarded as a justifiable reason for ex- 
clusion from the academic profession.” 

This reaffirmed the stand the pro- 
fessors took in 1947 and 1948, but AAUP 
issued a blunt warning to Marxists who 
would use the classroom as a political 
forum. Against such a teacher, its Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure felt, charges should be brought “if 
his thinking should show more than 
normal bias or be so uncritical as to evi- 
dence professional unfitness.” 

The committee found no_ such 
grounds for the firing in April 1948 of 
George F. Parker, assistant professor of 
religion and philosophy at Evansville 
College, and head of a Citizens for Wal- 
lace Committee. It criticized Evansville 
for “failure” to uphold the principles of 
academic freedom, and found that the 
dismissal had resulted “not from an im- 
proper performance of teaching duties, 
but from the exercise, off the campus, of 
political functions which are the privilege 
and duty of citizens in general.” 

Still under study was the firing last 
January of three University of Washing- 
ton professors accused of being Commu- 
nists or having an “ambiguous relation- 
ship” with the Communist Party. But the 
association’s renewed defense of aca- 
demic freedom indicated that this fall it 
may condemn these dismissals, too. 


Red Teachers — NG 


Some 5,000 teachers last fortnight 
packed into Boston’s Mechanics Hall, 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Like the Association of American 
University Professors gathering (see 
above), the NEA meeting focused on 
communism. Its verdict, however, was 
different. 

Delegates almost unanimously ap- 
proved a report by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission recommending the 
barring of Communists from the teaching 
profession. Loudest protest came from 
Mrs. Rose V. Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative of the left-leaning Teachers 
Union of New York (CIO), who de- 
nounced the report as “ill-conceived, ill- 
timed and ill-omened.” Its adoption, she 
said, would add to the “hysteria.” 

Peace Map. That the 54-page re- 
port was not intended to create such hys- 
teria was evidenced by the commission’s 
membership, which included university 
presidents James B. Conant of Harvard, 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower of Colum- 
bia. Called American Education and In- 
ternational Tensions, the document was 
an attempt to guide the profession in the 
cold war. 

But delegates, with their eyes glued 








on the Red issue, gave little more than a 
casual glance at topics not immediately 
concerned with communism. The De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, repre- 
senting 350,000, criticized as “hysteria” 
the loyalty oaths which 25 states require 
from teachers. Preferring self-discipline, 
the convention two days later voted to 
bar Communists from NEA membership. 

ee’ NEA elected Dr. Andrew D. 
Holt, 44, executive secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, as its new 
president to succeed Dr. Mabel Stude- 
baker. A native of Milan, Tenn., Dr. 
Holt received his B.A. from Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Last year, he was first vice 
president of NEA and served on its board 
of directors and executive committee. 


Coe-Education 


By the fall semester, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will have a better 
idea what its students like and dislike 
about their alma mater. 

To find out, the college sent ques- 
tionnaires last fortnight to its 165 June 
graduates. “Students are asked to evalu- 
ate everything relating to the college, 
starting with the president’s office,” said 
President Bryon S. Hollinshead. 

Asking graduates rather than stu- 
dents for their opinions, he believes, will 
produce maturer ideas, and graduates 
will feel freer to be critical. 

Of particular interest will be the 
former students’ answers to two ques- 
tions: (1) how do they feel about their 
first two years, when Coe College offered 
them a general education? (2) What 
did they get out of the last two years, 
when an attempt was made to give them 
a more specialized knowledge of chosen 
subjects? 

Dr. Hollinshead intends to send a 
similar questionnaire to the same group 
five years hence. 


Buckingham 


NEA’s Holt. Communism may be his 
toughest problem. (SEE: Teachers) 
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Do you know a man who owns 


| ‘a little place in the country?” 


If he’s a big-city man, he’s apt to be not only a pretty 

important fellow, but a nervous wreck, what with 

commuting—or worrying about how the place is do- 

ing—or trying to save up enough money to retire 
and enjoy it. 


{ But ponder this for a minute . . . most of Patu- 
FINDER’ readers live in the smaller cities and 
towns where the country is conveniently near. More 
than 700,000 heads of PATHFINDER families own real 
estate in addition to their own homes, and manage 
to take life easy at the same time. Any afternoon 
they can run out in the car and see how their “stock” 
is doing. And everybody in town knows when they 
paint the barn. 





Why is this important? Because people who own 
things buy things advertisers sell. In small cities and 
towns—they are the people who influence other 
people. On this actively prosperous side of America, 
where more than half the nation lives and buys, the 
big news magazine is PaTHFINDER, Its human, 
neighborly approach to news has already attracted 
more than one million one hundred thousand read- 
ing and leading families. Plenty of reason why more 
and more advertisers are putting their own messages 
in every issue! 


P.S. Speaking of advertising, Paturinver’s “lead- 
ing family” news audience made it one of the 
fastest-gaining magazines in *48 and again it's 
way out in front for 49. Want to see the list of 
leading industries and institutions already using it? 
Write to Parurinpver, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 





PATHFINDER—THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE OF HOME-TOWN AMERICA 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
President 
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Health 


Polio Season 


Each year since records have been 
kept, July has seen a rise in polio cases 
over previous months. For this reason, it 
is in July that talk of a polio “epidemic” 
usually starts. 

This month has been no exception. 
But last week medical statisticians were 
discounting any actual epidemic, despite 
flare-ups in Texas, California, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. Their reason: in assess- 
ing the possibility, the rate of increase 
from one week to another is more im- 
portant than the actual number of cases. 

Rise. The week ending July 9, 684 
new cases of polio were reported to the 
U.S. Public Health Service, as compared 
with 510 cases in the corresponding week 
of 1948. This figure brought the nation’s 
total of polio cases to 3,881, as compared 
with only 2,878 for the same period of 
1948. 

But USPHS saw more significance in 
some other figures: the figure of 510 for 
the 1948 week represented a 40% in- 
crease over the preceding week of that 
year. The larger figure of 684 for the 
week of July 9, this year, represented a 
gain of only 22% over the previous week. 
It seemed that the polio outbreak, though 
virulent, might be slowing down. 

Cases. As it grew, polio maintained 
its notoriety for freakish behavior. Twice 
during July it struck pregnant women— 
Mrs. John M. Haskell of Milton, Mass., 
and Mrs. Neta O’Connell of Boston—as 
their hour of delivery drew near. 

Mrs. Haskell, in Boston’s Lying-In 
Hospital, gave birth before the doctors 
could distinguish the polio symptoms 
from those of pregnancy. She died after 
being transferred to the polio center of 
another hospital. 

Mrs. O’Connell was rushed to a hos- 
pital when she complained of spasms in 
the side which the doctors thought were 
delivery pains. But they put her into an 
iron lung when her left side became para- 
lyzed and breathing difficulties developed. 
Unconscious, she gave birth with the doc- 
tors assisting through the portholes of the 
lung. 

A week later, Mrs. O’Connell, too, 
died. She was spared knowing that her 
son (unlike Mrs. Haskell’s daughter) 
was also to be stricken with polio, a few 
days later. 


Keep Cool 


On the Portuguese coast one day last 
fortnight a burning hot wind blew down 
from the sky. It struck first at the village 
of Figueira, where it killed thousands of 
fish, animals and chickens almost instant- 
ly. The terrified people crept under trees 
and prayed, thinking that the end of the 
world had come. 

But in a matter of two minutes the 
heat wave was over. Local thermometers 
in some cases had registered 158°—an 
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unofficial record (official world’s heat 
record: 136.4° in Azizia, Libia, in 1922). 

In the U.S., as August neared, it was 
less hot, but hot enough so that the heat 
was a prime topic of comment in the 
newspapers and, here and there, in medi- 
cal journals. 

As customary, a reporter—this year 
in Dallas—interviewed a physician who 
warned that sunbathing was not only 
foolish but could be risky. He was Dr. 
Hubert F. Hawkins of Southwestern 
Medical College. Sunshine, he said, was 
fine for vegetables and, within reason, 
for children. In adults it may speed old 
age, damage nerve-endings, cause skin 
and blood disease, possibly be a cons 
tributing cause of cancer. 

Watch Your Sweat. In the New 
England Journal of Medicine, Louis 
Friedfeld, a New York physician, was 
more specific. He described the symptoms 
of heat stroke, which causes most heat- 
deaths, and told what to do to prevent it. 

Chief symptom (and also chief 
cause) of heat stroke is a cessation of 
normal sweating, caused by a failure of 
the heat-regulating part of the brain, the 
hypothalamus. A person who finds his 
skin dry during an intensely hot spell 
should beware: it is the cooling process 
of sweat-evaporation which keeps the 
body at a normal 98.6° even when air 
temperature may be well over 100°. Other 
symptoms include fever (sometimes up to 
106°), nausea, faintness, headache, and a 
bluish color in the skin. 

Dr. Friedfeld described the therapy 
he developed and used—with 100% suc- 
cess—at a New York home for the aged 
(old people are especially vulnerable to 
heat stroke). First, during heat waves, 
doctors inspected patients regularly for 
dry skin. Those who had it were un- 
dressed and put to bed, given sponge 
baths, urged to drink water, and supplied 
with salt—intravenously if necessary. In 


extreme cases, when temperatures shot up 
and sweating did not occur at all, patients 
were wrapped in cold, wet sheets or 
sprayed with water. 

Hot Babies. Infants and children 
up to 2 are also quickly affected by heat. 
In a long hot spell it is quite normal for 
a healthy child to develop a fever up 
to 103°, according to Dr. Hugo M. Car- 
dullo of the New York University pedi- 
atrics department. 

In August 1948, when New York had 
a five-day heat wave (up to 101°), Dr. 
Cardullo and colleagues had charge of 
88 perspiring babies in the city’s huge, 
non-air-conditioned Bellevue Hospital. Of 
these, 24 were newborn infants, 21 were 
healthy babies up to 2, and the rest were 
ill of various diseases. Dr. Cardullo de- 
scribes their reactions in the July Journal 
of Pediatrics. 

In general, all of the sick children 
were adversely affected. Worst hit were 
24 with cerebral defects (Mongolian 
idiocy, hydrocephalus, etc.). In some 
cases, their temperatures rose as high as 
109°, and six of them died. 

Among the healthy children, 18 out 
of 21 showed temperature rises. First 
signs appeared about 36 hours after the 
heat began; after two days the average 
for the group rose to 100.3°; seven 
showed fevers of 102° or higher; one 
went to 103°. Most fevers stayed up 24 
hours after the outside temperature had 
gone down. Yet none of the group showed 
ill-effects except minor irritability and a 
slight loss of appetite. 

Dr. Cardullo’s conclusions: the cool- 
ing systems in children up to 2 years 
are not yet able to cope with prolonged 
temperature changes. But if the child is 
healthy, the heat won’t hurt him. Recom- 
mended treatment: plenty of water to 
drink, a little extra salt in the diet, cir- 
culation of air by means of fans, cool 
baths or sponging as necessary. 





American custom. Water's fine, but sun may be dangerous. (SEE: Keep Cool) 
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Rx. Octopus Eggs 


“For bee, wasp and hornet stings, 
take an onion or a head of garlic, cut it 
in two, and place one of the halves over 
the sting. To stop any form of hem- 
orrhage, swallow some octopus eggs, 
roasted and powdered, in a glass of 
water.” 


These remedies were given by Greek ~ 


peasants to T. Stephanides, an M.D. who 
practices in Paris and thinks (like many 
other doctors) that more attention should 
be paid to primitive remedies. Dr. Steph- 
anides has made a large collection of 
Greek folk remedies, and tried some of 
them on himself. The onion-or-garlic 
treatment for stings he found “very effec- 
tive.” 

Some other Greek folk-cures, listed 
by Dr. Stephanides in a recent issue of 
The Lancet, authoritative British medical 
review: 

Shells & Mutton. For festering 
wounds: a brew made by boiling indigo 
powder, hyssop leaves and the leaves and 
bark of the juniper or the elm tree is 
mixed with pulverized tortoise shell. 
Macedonians swear by it. 

For skin diseases: fresh leaves of 
the black elder tree are pounded up, 
mixed with boiled mutton fat, and ap- 
plied to the diseased portions of the skin. 
Dr. Stephanides says he saw this remedy 
clear up four cases of dermatitis after 
“scientific” medical treatment had failed. 

For sores and infected wounds, some 
Macedonian peasants use a hard white 
cheese, called phaita, which develops a 
greenish mold. A slice of the cheese, the 
moldy part downwards, is bandaged over 
the wound for several days. Asks Dr. 
Stephanides: “Is this a primitive an- 
cestor of penicillin?” 

Bug Juice. For dysentery, two bed- 
bugs made up into a bread-pill are con- 
sidered a sure cure. The bedbug’s repul- 
sive odor, Dr. Stephanides thinks, may 
be associated with some curative com- 
pound that it secretes. 

Dr. Stephanides also reports striking 
cases of men whose recovery from deep 
abdominal wounds was apparently helped 
by the application of cow dung to the 
open wound. He thinks manure may 
prove a source of new and potent anti- 
biotics. 


Vanilla, Chocolate .. . 


To the good reasons any youngster 
can think up for a double serving of ice 
cream, two Cornell University scientists 
have just added another: its nutritive 
value makes it one of the best foods in 
the U.S. diet. 

According to Profs. A. C. Dahlberg 
and J. K. Loosli of the Cornell Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, ice cream is 
low in calories (therefore non-fattening), 
but contains a fairly good balance of car- 
bohydrates, fats, minerals, calcium and 
vitamins. For people who want to reduce, 
they recommend a lunch consisting of two 
servings of ice cream, which have the 
caloric and protein content of four slices 
of unbuttered bread. 
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IF your car feels like 1hé. its time for 
-MARFAK Chassis Lubrication —- 





THar LASTS LO 
CUSHIONY FEELING NGER WITH M4 
— RFagy 


Summer driving is smooth sailing when Marfak chassis 
lubrication is “on the job.” Marfak protects vital wear points 
and fights friction for 1,000 miles and more. Absorbs the 
shocks of road pounding, resists wash-out and squeeze-out. 
And your evidence is in that swell “cushiony” driving ease 
that goes on and on. Applied by chart, never by chance. 
Ask for Marfak lubri- 
cation today at your 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 










THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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Women 


Fashion Forum 


Anything can happen—and does—in 
the world of fall fashions. That’s why 
the 140 newspaper fashion editors who 
came from across the country to attend 
the 13th National Press Week in New 
York last fortnight found themselves 
hard put to answer their readers’ ques- 
tions: 

Are Yes and no. 


skirts shorter? 


Most of the designers say “by an inch 





New York Dress Institute 


Joseph Halpert uses draped panels 





stride, or have a vast but beautifully 
draped “snowdrift” skirt. 

Are the wool coats belted? Some are 
—dramatically—by wide belts that swath 
the fullness in at the back. But there 
are also princess coats with quaint shoul- 
der capes and coats that hang straight as 
a plumb line from shoulder to hem. 

Will there be many tweed coats and 
suits this fall? There will. But there will 
also be checked chinchillas, velvets, cor- 
duroys and new woolen fabrics. 





New York Dress Institute 


Ceil Chapman offers a flared tunic 


No drastic changes. New York designers are moving in many directions but with 


or two,” but many of them show the 
almost-ankle-length of the past year. 
There’s also the irregular hem-line, which 
may touch the ground in one place, give 
a glimpse of the knee in another. 

Are skirts scant or full? Both—and 
in between. Omar Kiam cuts one of his 
suit skirts so that it hugs the calf; Joset 
Walker puts slight fullness and an in- 
verted pleat into the skirt of a street 
dress; Jane Derby designs the balloon 
skirt, gathered in harem-fashion at the 
bottom. An evening dress may be cut like 
a fish tail with a slit to give a freer 
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Is it true that dresses depend mainly 
upon fabric and beautiful folds for trim- 
ming? So they say, but Vera Jacobs trims 
the lapels and cuffs of a tweed suit with 
braid and Lilly Daché mates a plain 
black dress with flashing little colored 
boleros heavy with chenille embroidery 
and beading. 

What, then, is really new? The neu- 
tral shoulders, in between the drooping 
waif effect of last year and the traffic- 
cop one that preceded it; the pockets 
that range from perfume container to 
duffle bag size, some lending a butterfly 


look to the hip line; the collars; the 
drapes; combinations of silk and wool—a 
slim wool skirt, for instance, with a waist 
and over-panels of silk—which suggest 
the newest thing. of all: that with some 
ingenuity, last season’s clothes can be 
brought completely up to date. 


B.A. Babies 


Almost since census-taking began in 
the U.S., a gloomy fact had been noted: 
the best-educated mothers weren’t pro- 
ducing enough babies to replace them- 
selves. But last week a good deal of the 
gloom was lifted by a report from the 
Population Reference Bureau, a private 
research organization in Washington, 





. New York Dress Institute 
Hansen Bang belts in a wraparound 
quiet, reassuring deftness. (SEE: Fashion) 


D.C. Women with college degrees have 
increased their birth rate since 1940 
more than any other education group— 
in actual numbers as well as percentages. 
Between 1940 and 1947, the Bureau 
found, their reproduction rate rose 81% 
compared to 29% for women who had 
had less than five years of grade school. 

Laggards Yet. The least-educated, 
to be sure, were still producing the 
largest families. Their replacement rate 
was 87% higher than that of the best- 
educated. But it had been 165% higher 
in 1940. At that time college graduates 
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New York Dress Institute 
Typical suits. This one by Adele Simp- 
son is of rust and black tweed and... 


were having only half enough children 
to replace themselves and their hus- 
bands. Seven years later, they were only 
5% shy of the replacement mark. And 
women who had finished one to three 
years of college work were 7% above it. 

So remarkable has been the prog- 


Wide World 
. - . Herbert Sondheim’s is of gray and 
black checked velveteen. (SEE: Fashion) 
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You'll save hours of work, save shop- 
ping trips, cut food waste to a minimum 
with this new family-size Frigidaire 
Home Freezer. Best of all, you’ll save 
the fresh flavor, appearance and nutri- 
tional values of food when you preserve 
it this modern way. 


Frigidaire features give you new con- 
venience, greater safety in this 8.4 cu. ft. 
model. It has a permanent fast-freezing 
shelf—new counter-balanced lid that 
lifts at a touch, can’t pinch fingers— 
automatic light — automatic safety alarm 
—extra-thick, sealed-tight insulation. It 
keeps up to 290 Ibs. of food at correct 
low temperatures at all times. 


It’s engineered by Frigidaire—by the 
men who developed America’s No. 1 
Refrigerator—smartly styled by Ray- 





Famous Meter-Miser mechanism provides an 
ocean of cold on a trickle of current. It’s 
sealed in steel, oiled for life. Guarded by 
5-Year Protection Plan. Only Frigidaire has it. 


Know how a 
*” home freezer saves you 
aim more than money? 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you 
how to save meal-making time with this new freezer 


from the makers of America’s No. 1 Refrigerator ! 


mond Loewy. And it’s powered by the 
dependable, economical cold-making 
mechanism only Frigidaire can give you, 
the famous Meter-Miser. 


Visit your Frigidaire Dealer, today. See 
all the Frigidaire Home Freezers—up to 
26 cu. ft. capacity. See, too, other new 
Frigidaire Home Appliances. Find your 
Frigidaire Dealer’s name in Classified 
Phone Directory: or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Freezers 





Sliding Storage Baskets keep foods you expect 
to use first at top—permit easy access to 
space below. One of many extra-convenience 
features in a Frigidaire Home Freezer. 
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ress, according to the Bureau, that “when 
their rates for the bumper baby crop of 
1948 are calculated they may be the 
highest recorded rates for college gradu- 
ates in 100 years.” 


Eat Like Pigs 


Guinea pigs Brownie and Spottie 
are spending the summer at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
in the nutrition laboratories. But not so 
long ago they were back in the grades. 
That was when, for 10 weeks, they lived 
at Public School 54. There they were 
pets, but they had an important job: To 
eat whatever was offered them. 

Actually Brownie and Spottie, along 
with white rats and other guinea pigs, 
were a part of a demonstration con- 
ducted at P.S. 54 for the past two years 
by Teachers College under the super- 
vision of Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, profes- 
sor of nutrition. The whole study is fi- 
nanced by a grant from General Mills, 
Inc. and has these aims: (1) to show 
how public schools can teach nutrition 
and (2) to set up a nutrition education 
program at Teachers College to train 
leaders. 

P.S. 54 is one of the oldest schools 
in New York and in one of the lower 
income areas. Its 1,200 pupils have 20 
different national backgrounds, the larg- 
est group Puerto Rican. A_ question- 
naire two years ago showed that many 
breakfasted on doughnuts and coffee and 
had hot dogs and soda for lunch. No- 
body was particularly interested in fruits, 
milk, cereals or vegetables—that is, until 
they visited the nutrition labs at Teach- 
ers College. Then the whole question of 
what to eat became exciting, especially 
when they were allowed to take animals 
back to their school. 
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N.C. Dept. of Cons. & Dvipt. 
Wear-test chief. Mrs. Grace Draper 
packs a slip for a tester. (SEE: Humans) 


Shades of Popeye. Thirty sixth 
graders escorted Brownie and Spottie to 
P.S. 54, saw them settled in their cages 
in the classroom, watched eagerly dur- 
ing the two weeks the pigs were allowed 
to get used to their new environment. 
One youngster thought the fire depart- 
ment should be told that its hook and 
ladder clanging past made Spottie nerv- 
ous. Then began the feeding, weighing 
and observing. First both pigs had spin- 
ach and carrots. Then they fed both the 
same food except that Brownie had no 


Pa 


Students & subjects. Brownie (the blond one) gets orange juice. (SEE: Pigs) 


spinach and carrots. The youngsters 
scribbled notes showing that Spottie 
gained 15 grams while Brownie lost 15 
grams. Spottie’s fur was sleek and shiny. 
Brownie’s was dull. Spottie was “bright 
and happy.” Brownie was “sore and 
cranky.” Then they fed Brownie back to 
healthy, happy pighood. 

They made progress graphs on both 
pigs and studied vitamin charts. When it 
was all over, they recorded: “We see 
that it is necessary to eat green vege- 
tables and carrots in order to get vita- 
min C.” 

When the pigs were loaned to the 
first graders, one lad brought a carrot 
for himself and one for the pigs, each 
beautifully wrapped to insure cleanli- 
ness. And that was the beginning of 
carrots in other lunches. 

Pig Latin. Spottie and Brownie 
carried their lesson to all the grades 
through sixth, as did the other pigs and 
the white rats used to prove other nutri- 
tion facts. These studies were integrated 
with different school subjects. 

Last week plans were being com- 
pleted to offer a course based on the 
P.S. 54 project to teachers who will come 
to Columbia from all over the nation this 


fall. 


Revised Edition 


Jean Van Evera, thirtyish, Washing- 
ton, D.C., career girl whose first book 
How to Be Happy While Single, came 
out last April, was back home in Kansas 
City last week getting ready to marry 


John Markle II of Haverford, Pa. 


Humans Preferred 


Last week some 400 anonymous men 
and women in 16 states were walking 
around in slacks and slips that didn’t 
belong to them. They were anything but 
thieves, however. They were wear-testers 
for Burlington Mills of Greensboro, N.C. 

This mill has long used mechanical 
devices to test its fabrics. But some years 
ago it added human testers, recruited 
from its employes. Then during the war, 
employes came and went so fast (often 
with suitcases full of wear-testing 
clothes) that-it was decided to use only 
former employes. Scattered as they were, 
they could subject clothes to a variety of 
climates. And, no longer on payrolls, 
they were freer to report the truth. 

Double-Check. Now, whenever 
Burlington develops a new fabric it se- 
lects, from numerous garment lines cut 
from it, samples to send to its testers. 
With these go specific instructions and 
questions. At the end of tests, garments 
are sent back to the mill where they also 
undergo a battery of machine tests. 

Company officials prefer human re- 
ports—even the most critical ones—to 
machine analyses. After all, machines 
don’t buy clothes. Sharpest comments 
usually come from women (about 85% 
of the group). One female tester wrote 
that she had worn the brand new hose 
to a party. They got more pops in them, 
she reported, than a wad of bubble gum. 
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Resources 


Droughtproof 


Park engineers at Interstate Park, 
Bear Mountain, N.Y., last fortnight could 
point to an object lesson—and a startling 
one—in conservation. While foliage in 
neighboring areas turned yellow after the 
Northeast’s withering 40-day drought, 
Bear Mountain’s leaves and _ grasses 
stayed bright green. The secret was not a 
private rain-cloud, but sound engineering 
and a small animal—the beaver. 

Introduced to the park in 1920 and 
rigidly protected, the beavers had fer- 
reted out hidden springs and built dams. 
Park engineers followed, enlarging the 
beaver lakes and building others. Total 
as of this summer: 26 lakes—a virtually 
inexhaustible water supply. 


The Green Horde 


Last week, over a 70-by-50-mile 
battleground in northwestern Nevada, 
and in smaller areas in California and 
Oregon, the lowly grasshopper had pulled 
a surprise attack and inflicted a humili- 
ating defeat on his old enemy, man. 

In these areas, scientific anti-forces 
had mobilized to meet only a routine sea- 
sonal invasion. Instead, a voracious 
green horde suddenly had exploded over 
the landscape and was eating every blade 
of grass on Humboldt and Washoe 
(Nev.) counties’ range lands. 

Still more baffling, to state and Fed- 
eral entomologists, was the fact that this 
hopper was of a species virtually un- 
known, still not scientifically classified. 
Harried experts took time out from fight- 
ing it long enough to name it—“Western 
Range Locust.” 

Said Nevada agricultural field super- 
visor Harry E. Galloway: “The hoppers 
sound like the rumble of a fast freight 


train, or the roar of a waterfall. A man 
can’t stand up against them without pro- 
tecting his head with his arms.” 

Added another witness: “They cover 
the ground like a moving carpet. When 
they are flying, they sound like a million 
Geiger counters—click, click, click. . . .” 

In an almost hopeless gesture, state 
and Federal agents were “baiting out” 
the hottest spots in the 3,500-square-mile 
area with poisoned bran. They hoped to 
save the wild hay crop for the coming 
winter, but admitted that otherwise the 
hoppers were in complete control. 

“The only solution,” said one spokes- 
man, “would be to spray the entire area 
every day. We don’t have the planes, the 
money or men to do it.” It looked as if 
the hoppers would have to run their 
course until their life span ends this fall. 
Next spring perhaps a baiting program 
could be relied on to kill young hoppers. 

Minor Victories. Meanwhile, man 
was winning his battle against another 
hopper plague (of ordinary, familiar 
grasshoppers) in Wyoming and Montana, 
which Government entomologist W. L. 
Popham called potentially more danger- 
ous than the Nevada outbreak. 

In this fight the odds were better be- 
cause it had been anticipated. Planes 
were dumping 500 tons of poisoned bait 
over a 1.5-million-acre area. So far bait- 
ers thought they were atop the situation 
—for this year. But millions of unpro- 
tected Wyoming-Montana acres remained 
a future danger spot. 


Oyster War 


On the morning of July 5, a group 
of Maryland crabbing boats were plac- 
idly floating on Chesapeake Bay near the 
Virginia-Maryland state line. Without 
warning, a seaplane flew down from the 
sky, landed on the water, and taxied up 
among them. The crabbers recognized it 
instantly. It was an enforcement plane 
from the Virginia State Fisheries Com- 
mission. 





Wide World 


Grasshoppers. They covered Nevada like a moving carpet. (SEE: Green Horde) 
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A man, rifle in hand, climbed out of 
the plane and boarded the boat of Earl 
Nelson, 60, of Crisfield, Md. There was 
the crack of a shot. Then the man 
climbed back into the plane and took off. 
A few minutes later, Nelson was dead. 

Thus the bitter, centuries-old fight 
between Maryland and Virginia fisher- 
men flared up for another season. 
Charged with firing the fatal shot was 
23-year-old David Acree of Weirwood, 
Va., on his first day’s service as a Vir- 
ginia Fisheries deputy. Maryland au- 
thorities quickly swore out a murder 
warrant against him. The Virginia ver- 
sion of the story: an accident while Nel- 
son and Acree struggled for the rifle. 
Governors of both states called for full 
investigations. But whatever the out- 
come, this was not likely to be the last 
shot fired in the battle of the fisheries. 

Nor was it the first. At least twice 
before, in 1947 and 1948, Maryland 
patrol boats had fired on Virginia oyster 
boats. 

King’s Truce. The trouble began 
in 1632, when King Charles I, of Eng- 
land, included all of the Potomac river 
and the northern part of Chesapeake Bay 
within Maryland’s boundaries. (Normally 
states separated by lakes or rivers are 
divided by a line down the middle of the 
water.) Rivalry for fishing rights started 
almost at once. 

Eventually, Maryland did grant fish- 
ing privileges to Virginians. But today, 
the battle has been intensified by the two 
states’ disagreement on regulatory laws. 
Virginia, for instance, permits oyster 
dredging. Maryland, afraid dredging 
will ruin the beds, forbids it. Efforts to 
reach an agreement are continuing. 

Too Few to Go Around. Basi- 
cally, however, the dispute goes deeper. 
Its real cause is an old story: the waste 
and mismanagement of natural wealth. 
Fifty years ago the Maryland oyster har- 
vest, one of the world’s richest, reached 
15 million bushels annually. This year it 
will probably total about 214 million. 

One great contributor to the decline 
is pollution of Chesapeake and Potomac 
waters. Another is the ruthless dredging 
which has almost destroyed the oyster 
beds. And as seafood supplies go down, 
the struggle becomes even more bitter. 

Conservation experts had already 
pointed out the answer to the problem— 
the same two steps that can save most of 
America’s dwindling fisheries: Clean up 
the filth that has diminished fish, oyster 
and crab populations; manage the sea- 
food harvest with an eye to the future. 


Bog Laboratory 


Last week, on a section of a 15,000- 
acre tract in Minnesota, state and Fed- 
eral biologists were embarked on a pro- 
gram to find how to use marsh land 
without dehydrating it. Working at Rice 
Lake national wildlife refuge, the ex- 
perimenters were studying types of 
shrubs and trees which can be grown in 
swampy meadows to provide game cover 
and possibly bring the land into com- 
mercial timber production. 
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Fred Allen. TV has no temptations. 
(SEE: Truce with Television) 


Truce with Television 


The entertainment industry’s fears— 
that TV would put an almost immediate 
end to radio’s supremacy in home enter- 
tainment almost had disappeared last 
week. 

Reporting in the’ entertainment 
world’s bible, the trade paper Variety, 
editor Abel Green said: “Jack Benny, Al 
Jolson and Eddie Cantor are or have been 
in New York since last week and all are 
‘talking television.” Two of them, Cantor 
and Jolson, are talking against it—at 
least its imminency, so far as they are 
concerned. Or as far as the business itself 
is concerned, they argue. In a lesser de- 
gree ... Benny [concurs]. 

“In a large measure the networks, 
talent merchandisers . . . and top [radio 
officials] . . . agree with the stars. 

“Even from the Hollywood end, long 
jittery about video’s ‘opposition,’ the at- 
titude now is much more passive.” 

Premature. Comedian Eddie Can- 
tor’s TV comment: “. . . My showman- 
ship judgement tells me that television 
is too soon for top stars like Allen, 
Benny, Jolson, Cantor or anybody you 
want to mention. . . What’s the sense of 
any sponsor passing up 10 to 20 million 
people circulation and asking me to go on 
their [TV] shows which reach only a 
tenth of that audience? It doesn’t make 
sense to me and I won’t be party to it. 

“Radio has buried the corpse before 
it’s dead .. In four or five years, yes, 
but not just yet. . . There’s plenty of 
life in the old radio girl yet.” 

From others Abel Green had sur- 
veyed on the matter, the four- or five-year 
death sentence was commuted further, 
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almost indefinitely. Green’s opinion, after 
talking to almost all the leaders in the 
field: “There is going to be definite room 
for both radio and TV for as long as I 
can see. Television isn’t going to replace 
anything; itll be an adjunct.” 

For radio listeners anxious to know 
if TV-tempted favorites would be back 
after the summer replacement season 
ends in September, Green had some good 
news: “They'll all 
radio too.” 

Exit Allen Again. One of the very 
biggest stars who wouldn’t be back, ex- 
cept for guest appearances, was Fred 
Allen. By choice he was leaving (for at 
least the third time) the once-a-week 
rush of radio and ignoring the tempta- 
tions of television. The latter was easy 
for him, judging by his description of 
the new medium: “The screen isn’t the 
only small thing in television. Smallness 
seems to be the outstanding character- 
istic of the whole medium right now. It 
has small minds, small talents, small 
budgets. In fact you can take anything 
connected with television, and you'll find 
it so small that you can hide it in a 
flea’s navel and still have enough room 
beside it for the heart of a network vice 
president.” 

There was a statistical smaliness 
about television, too, that undoubtedly 
still alienated many a radio performer: 
Total sales of TV sets so far have not 
exceeded 2 million; there are about 75 
million radio sets in use. Auto radios 
(about 12 million) dwarf TV now. 

Pile-Up. And, like radio, TV was 
discovering that customer demand for 
sets was beginning to lag behind produc- 
tion. Available to buyers now, in the 
nation’s stores, are between 100,000 and 
150,000 TV sets. 

From a movie distributors’ bulletin 
in Minneapolis came what might well be 
the text of the official armistice between 
TV and its once-worried entertainment 
colleagues: “. . . Television will take its 
place as just another thing to do at home, 
along with listening to the radio, reading 
the papers, magazines and books-of-the- 
month, puttering around, making love, 
and what have you.” 


At Peace with Culture 


Once the novelty of a television set 
wears off, a pair of Princeton University 
researchers report, the average family 
will go back to its old ways of play and 
study. 

Assistant Professor William  B. 
Michael and undergraduate Jerry Neville 
Jordan polled nearly 400 Philadelphians 
who have owned TV sets one year or 
longer. Comparison of their answers 
last week with those of some 400 radio 
owners revealed that video-viewers. .. . 

© @ Read newspapers each day for 
74 minutes, or a mere 72 seconds less 
than radio listeners. 


© @ Go to the movies once every | 


eight days instead of once a week, but 
personally attend more sporting events. 

@ @ Spend 28% more time (3.13 
hours a week) reading magazines. 


be back, and on | 
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Record War: Round 2 | 


The music was going ‘round and 
*round, at three different speeds and in 
two separate price-directions, so no one 
could tell where it was coming out. But 
some observers now were willing to guess. 

The entertainment journal Variety 
last fortnight said the record biz was 
rpm-and-price happy. But by happy, they 
meant groggy, not gleeful. 

Nearest to truly happy, probably, 
of the record industry’s Big Three (RCA 
Victor; Decca; Columbia) was Colum- 
bia. Their 334 revolutions-per-minute 
long-playing records apparently were 
holding their own in the classical and 
semi-classical market, at which they were 
aimed. And they had been reinforced (in 
the war of how-many-rpm). by an an- 
nouncement of the London Gramophone 
Co., new producer of the British ffrr (full 
frequency range recording) disks, that 
they were cutting 3314’s of super-high 
fidelity. 

Too Small, Too Long. Victor, 
with its small, 4-minute, 45 rpm records, 
was in sadder straits. When RCA execu- 
tives hit the road last year to give the 
press a preview of the 45’s, their argu- 
ment against the 33144 rpm, 22-minute 
LP’s was that they offered nothing to 
popular record buyers, their biggest cus- 
tomers. The fact that their own 45’s were 
the equivalent of 12-inch standard speed 
records, which never had been a success 
in the popular field, was ignored. 

Last fortnight, apparently, it refused 
to be ignored any longer. In line with 
plans of the other two big popular disk 
makers, and without further reference to 
vinylite 45’s, Victor announced the be- 
ginning of a line of cut-rate, standard- 
speed pops. All three companies have 
settled on 49¢ as the price of these and, 
seemingly, on a policy of using them to 
record thoroughly tested hit tunes, per- 
formed by second-string artists. Records 
by big money makers like Bing Crosby 
or Vaughn Monroe will still cost from 
63¢ to 79¢—at least to begin with. 

Can’t Quit. Victor (seconded by 
Capitol) probably would continue mak- 
ing 45’s, if only for prestige purposes, 
for some time. But serious record buy- 
ers, grumpy for a year over the three- 
way drag on their pocketbooks, were dar- 
ing to hope for agreement on one slow- 
playing speed. Best bet: 334% rpm. 


Across the Sea 


Rarely does a U.S. symphony or- 
chestra have a chance to compare itself 
with Europe’s best. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, for instance, is rated by Phila- 
delphians as the world’s finest; by other 
U.S. critics as one of the three best* in 
America. But how would European crit- 
ics, with their own (and possibly higher) 


*Others: Boston Symphony, New York Phil- 
harmonic. 
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Rehearsal. Philadelphia Orchestra in Birmingham, England. (SEE: Across the Sea) 


musical standards, judge it? Last month 
the Philadelphia Orchestra took its first 
trip overseas and found out. 

Into a month-long tour of England 
and Scotland, it crowded 28 concerts in 
10 cities. Most were led by the orches- 
tra’s regular conductor, Eugene Orman- 
dy, two by guests—José Iturbi, Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Virtually all were 
wildly successful. 

Knocking Them Dead. London 
critics were enthusiastic. More praise 
came from Queen Elizabeth: “Superb— 
we have never heard more lovely music!” 
But most significant was the audience re- 
sponse. Of the 28 concerts, all but seven 
were sellouts. The performance in Lon- 
don’s Harringay Arena broke all records 
for an indoor symphony concert: 10,323 
listeners jammed inside, and 5,000 more 
had to be turned away. In Manchester 
the audience roared and clapped for en- 
cores, finally refused to let Ormandy 
escape until he promised a return per- 
formance. It was arranged, but only by 
recruiting a special train and delaying 
the sailing of the S.S. Caronia a full hour 
so the musicians could catch the boat 
home. 

Back in Philadelphia last fortnight, 
the orchestra got a welcome usually re- 
served for winning ball teams. The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer called the musicians 
“Philadelphia’s conquering heroes.” The 
State Department called the tour “hands 
across the sea in the finest manner.” 

ee Somewhat less happy was the 
experience of another American musical 
group, the Yale Glee Club, in Holland. 
It visited the Netherlands to join a na- 
tionwide music celebration, the Third 
Holland Festival, as the lone American 
entry alongside groups like the famous 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
the Netherland Opera Company and the 
Netherlands Bach Society. Wrote New 
York Times correspondent Daniel Schorr 
politely: the Yalemen performed: “as 
well as could be expected, but did not 
seem to fit into the general line of the 
festival program.” Wrote a Dutch critic, 
less politely: “American musical life con- 
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tinues to give preference to perfected 
superficiality.” 


Berlin & Liberty 


Set to open in New York last fort- 
night was Miss Liberty, a musical com- 
edy by Robert E. Sherwood and Irving 
Berlin. It’s about a promotion war be- 
tween two New York newspapers in 1885, 
and concerns the Statue of Liberty and a 
girl who posed as the model for it. 

A few days before opening time, 
songwriter Berlin took time out to add 
up the score after 42 years on Broadway 
and Tin Pan Alley. Miss Liberty, he ad- 
mitted, is his 20th musical comedy (the 
first was Watch Your Step, which opened 
in 1915). He has written in all, he esti- 
mated, some 800 songs. 

Which ones did he like best? That 
was harder, but Berlin could tick them 
off: Alexander’s Ragtime Band, God 
Bless America (written 20 years before 
it became popular), White Christmas, 
Always, and Oh, How I Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning. 





International 
Irving Berlin. The first 20 shows are 
the hardest. (SEE: Berlin & Liberty) 
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Movies 


Tracy & Son 


On the Broadway and London stage, 
the central figure of Edward, My Son 
was a humorous, perhaps slightly de- 
mented, rogue who made it his life’s 
work to gratify every whim of his only 
child. Actor Robert Morley (co-writer 
of the play) made it clear that this 
doting father saw Edward as a younger 
version of himself. In indulging the boy, 
he was indulging himself. 

Spencer Tracy, one of Hollywood’s 
biggest box-office draws, has been en- 
trusted with the Morley role in the film 
version. Since Tracy is as humorless as 
a slab of granite, the celluloid Edward, 
My Son (M-G-M) lacks the polish and 
irony of the play. And it is hard to ac- 
cept Tracy as a British Lord, even though 
there is an explanation for his lack of 
accent (he spent his youth in Canada). 

But if the Hollywood star system has 
its shortcomings, it also has its assets. 
Tracy’s paternal bad man may not be 
quite what the authors had in mind, but 
he provides a strong focus for the movie. 
What is lost in comedy is compensated 
for by a marked increase in. dramatic 
intensity. 

Edward, My Son is a blunt account 
of a man who destroys several lives, is an 
arsonist and commits other crimes, and 
in general flouts most of society’s laws 
for the sake of a son who grows up to be 
a spineless no-good, precisely because so 
much has been done for him. 

The film retains the play’s big nov- 
elty: Edward himself is never seen. De- 
spite that, he is the most credible char- 
acter in the piece. 

Deborah Kerr, as Tracy’s wife, gives 
an unusually sound performance, pro- 
gressing expertly from wide-eyed youth 
to maudlin, gin-soaked middle age. The 
other players are admirable, and George 
Cukor’s direction is suave and competent. 





Lord Spencer. Not quite what the au- 
thors had in mind. (SEE: Tracy & Son) 
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EYES OVERWORKED? Put two drops of gentle, 
safe Murine in each eye. Then feel that re- 
freshing, soothing sensation that comes in- 
stantly. You get— 


QUICK RELIEF from the discomfort of tired eyes. 
Murine’s seven important ingredients are scien- 
tifically blended to cleanse and refresh over- 
worked, tired eyes. Use Murine morning and 
night and whenever your eyes tell you to. 
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Books 


Sheean on Gandhi 


On Jan. 30, 1948, Vincent Sheean, 
American journalist and author of such 
books as Not Peace But a Sword, stood 
in a garden in Delhi, India, to join in 
evening prayers with Mahatma Gandhi. 
For him this was no ordinary journalistic 
venture. He had come half way around 
the world, not to get a story, but out of 
deep, personal despair. Only Gandhi, he 
felt, might show him something to be- 
lieve in. His trip was the more urgent 
because for months he had dreamed re- 
peatedly that Gandhi was going to be 
assassinated. 

His quest had been extraordinarily 
successful. From the first, Gandhi had 
recognized in him an earnest, humble 
disciple, and had invited him to come for 
daily discussion. In Gandhi’s presence 


Sheean felt religious ecstasy. He found 
that they were able to communicate al- 
most without words. He _ accepted 
Gandhi’s theories of renunciation of the 
world and of non-violence as supreme 
truths. 

Last meeting. Thus, as Sheean 
waited on that fateful Jan. 30, it was as 
a disciple—even, he felt, as a son. At 
last Gandhi came, frail, shrunken, 
wrapped in his homespun cloths. 

As he mounted the steps of the 
prayer ground the calm evening was 
shaken by four shots. Mahatma Gandhi 
had indeed been assassinated. Simul- 
taneously Sheean felt a wavelike dis- 
turbance in his head which he compares 
to a storm at sea. He felt “the conscious- 
ness of the Mahatma” leave him. Oddly, 
a mass of blisters cropped out on his 
right hand. For days he was in a semi- 
trance. 

Later Sheean rode on the funeral 


train which carried Gandhi’s ashes to 
their final resting place in the Ganges 
river. Still later, and after much thought 
on the subject, he wrote a book about 
what had happened. 

The book is Lead, Kindly Light 
(Random House, New York: $3.75). 
Reading it is an upsetting experience. 
Sheean writes with~scholarship, reason 
and matter-of-factness so much of the 
time that it seems unfair to distrust him 
when he approaches the realm of the 
mystical, Yet most Western intellectuals 
will be embarrassed to find themselves 
in the company of a mystic. 

Portrait & Idea. However, whether 
one accepts Sheean’s experience at face 
value or whether one dismisses it as 
neuroticism, the value of his book as a 
whole is considerable. He includes a con- 
cise, comprehensible biography of Gan- 
dhi as a spiritual leader rather than as a 
politician. He also arouses interest and 
respect toward Indian culture. 

Most important, he suggests an ideal 
which, if accepted by enough people, 
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Prophet’s pyre. Friends and relatives gather Gandhi’s ashes. (SEE: Sheean) 


could alter the disastrous course of the 
world. This is the theory of non-violence. 
Sheean sees no reason why non-violent 
struggle between individuals and nations 
cannot be substituted for actual war. 
Whether one agrees with Gandhi that 
non-violence is a divine truth, or whether 
one accepts it as practical ethics, the 
idea holds exciting possibilities. 


Brooklyn’s Own 


When a radio comedian is really 
desperate for a laugh, he brings up the 
word Brooklyn. To a degree, it works. 
A few people hee-haw loudly. Probably 
far more turn away in disgust. 

Among the latter there will be little 
inclination to take up a new book en- 
titled A Treasury of Brooklyn, edited by 
Mary Ellen and Mark Murphy (Sloane, 
New York: $5). This is unfortunate, 
since actually the editors have com- 
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pounded a very fine anthology, restoring 
to Brooklyn much of the dignity it has 
lost through too many bad jokes. With 
a welcome lack of emphasis on the 
Dodgers, they have chosen selections 
from such writers as Carson McCullers, 
Thomas Wolfe, Irwin Shaw and the poet 
Nathalia Crane, all describing personali- 
ties, neighborhoods, and activities at the 
other end of the famous bridge. 

There are short stories, poetry, news- 
paper stories and parts of novels, such as 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. They are 
distinguished, however, because they are 
good literature, not because they are 
about Brooklyn which is portrayed as it 
actually is—an area where 3 million 
souls carry on the business of living. 


Other New Books 


A book calculated to send all readers 
scurrying to the attic is Treasures in 
Truck and Trash, by Morgan Towne 
(Doubleday, New York: $2). They will 
be searching for old newspapers, old 
buttons, old toys, in fact for almost any- 
thing old. In return for such objects 
Towne promises great riches and tells 
the reader how and where to get them. 
And just to whet the appetite more he 
includes some agonizing tales of indi- 
viduals who destroyed or ignored gold 
mines in junk. For example, there was 
the man who burned up three barrels of 
old letters—except for one. It blew out 
of the incinerator, was later sold for 
$15,000. 

e ¢ Dog books are almost as nu- 
merous as dogs, but a particularly good 
one is Care and Training of Dogs, 
by Arthur Frederick Jones (Prentice- 
Hall, New York: $2.50). Besides tips 
on feeding, housebreaking, and general 
training, the book includes a picture and 
short history of each of the 111 breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel 


Club. 
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Brooklyn. Its dignity is restored by its 
writing. (SEE: Brooklyn’s Own) 
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*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
i'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mr. A. G.R., New Milford, Pa. 


as 





You know what Mr. R. means— 


it’s a wonderful feeling to know that | 


you’re not offending friends with 


Denture Breath. And it’s great when | 


| 


Bypaths 


Current Events 


Trouble’s brewin’; 
Oil’s important; 
Russia’s doin’ 
Things she ortant! 
—E. N. Goldsmith 
. e e 

We don’t know much about the value 
of progressive education. But we notice 
the kids are still old-fashioned enough 
to welcome vacation time. 

. . . 

So professional football is starting 
again this August. What became of the 
days when we played basketball in the 
winter, baseball in summer and football 
in the fall? 


Angling Variety 


We'd find no fault with worms that turn 
If those ahead of us would learn 
To signal what they aim to do 
Before they execute a U. 
—Cliff Walters 
* . 

One Big Four decision that sur- 

prised nobody was, to each his zone. 


cm a e 

Too bad the new Army Secretary 
wasn’t made the Navy Secretary instead. 
Then they could have nicknamed him 
Battleship Gray. 

. 7 * 

The custom of tossing a hat into the 
ring prompts the thought that although a 
political career may begin with a hattery 
it is sometimes ended by a coterie. 

° . ~ 

Even if the President carries out his 
intention of revamping the Post Office 
Department, Republicans will continue to 
get nothing out of it but mail. 


Compact Statement 


Many things may discourage proposal: 


your plates feel clean and cool and | Sometimes even a shiny nose’ll! 


fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minvtes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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S. Omar Barker 





Ludway for Pathfinder 
“I’m getting a bit tired of your telling me 
how you would have landed him.” 


Farmers are being fed Brannan 
flakes, with plenty of sugar. 
7 . 7 


One of the defendants in the Com- 
munist conspiracy trial testified under 
Government cross-examination that he 
lied under oath in 1927—probably just a 
little red lie. 

. . 

Going in one ear and coming out the 

other is a corn borer’s idea of fun. 


* 
Quips 

Witness in one of the spy trials says 
he didn’t say what they said he said. And 
now we've forgotten what they said.— 
Hartford Courant. 

7 . - oo 

Britain’s economic boss, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, says his country’s need for Amer- 
ican dollars is becoming “temporarily 





greater,” a situation in which many 
Americans have found themselves. 
Arkansas Gazette. 

° — _ 


Scientists now think that mankind 
got its start in Tibet, the land of super- 
mountains. And ever since, pessimists 
will tell you, civilization has been going 
down hill—Nevada State Journal. 
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“He has his father’s hair.” 


PATHFINDER 


YOUR CHOICE OF TOURS 


Jour 0. / 


This group will go from Paris 
to Switzerland, then to the 
Rhine country and historic 
Germany; to Strasbourg, 
France; Brussels, Belgium; 
Amsterdam, Holland; and Lon- 
don. 24 days. 


Price, $1,294 


Jour to. 3 


Jour 110.2 


This tour includes Paris; Switz- 
erland; southern Germany, 
(Munich and Frankfurt, head- 
quarters of the American zone); 
Strasbourg, Brussels, and Lon- 
don. 24 days. 


Price, $1,282 


Jour 10. & 


From Paris, this tour goes to 
Normandy, stopping at Deau- 
ville, Dinard, Vichy, Lyon. 
Then to the French Riviera— 
to Nice and Monte Carlo—to 
Rome, Florence, Venice and 
Milan. After that, the tour goes 
to Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and England. 42 days. 
Price, $1,643 


This group will swing south 


from Paris through Montreux, 
on Lake Geneva, to Milan and 
Florence in northern Italy; 
down to Rome; Lucerne, Switz- 
erland; Paris and London. 24 
days. 


Price, $1,309 


This trip heads northeast 
from Paris to Brussels; Am- 
sterdam; Copenhagen, the 
capital of Denmark; Oslo, the 
capital of Norway; Bergen 
on the Norwegian coast, and 
London. 24 days. 


Price, $1,444 


Jour 110.6 


From Paris, this tour goes to 
the heart of Switzerland, 
stopping at Montreux, Inter- 
laken, and Lucerne—then to 
western Germany, Munich 
and Frankfurt in the Ameri- 
can Occupation Zone—then 


to Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land and Scotland. 42 days. 
Price, $1,704 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL | 
Washington Square, 
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“If you want a Milder 
cigarette its Chesterheld - 
thats why its My cigarette” 


Hae Baxter 


STARRING IN 


“YOU RE MY EVERYTHING” 


IX TECHNICOLOR 
PRODUCTION 


| Prominent Tobacco Farmers 


smoke Chesterfield 


SAM Mc LAWHORN Grifton, N.C. 


daye— a 
“I've smoked Chesterfields "~~ ‘ 


steady for 30 years. They’re MILDER 
\} and they're made of the best tobacco Sm 
' because Chesterfield buys the highest | 
quality, mild, ripe leaf.” ; 
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